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Editorial, 
CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR TREES. 





(America, where the work of the 

1as largely been the cutting down 
away of the forests to make 
r cultivated crops, and for obtaining 
y of timber, we have been in great 
of overlooking or ignoring the value 
sas trees. It is a weakness in too 
is that we can grasp but one idea at 
Having to clear the forests from the 
esirable land for purposes of cultiva- 


for keeping the hill tops and rough lands 











not name too high a figure when he said that 
he would be willing to give $10,000 to learn 
all that is not known about raising potatoes. 
It would be worth that sum to know all about 
the potato scab, its cause, and how to avoid 
it. 





DON’T NEGLECT THE WEEDS NOW. 


_ 


This is the time of the year when we are 
all quite liable to let the weeds get the start 
of us, and so get the upper hand. We have 
cultivated and hoed the fields and gardens 
very thoroughly two or three times, and now 
wish to give our whole attention to haying or 
other matters. A shower starts a new crop 
of weed seeds; they look very small and in- 
significant at first, but with the warm weather 
of this season they grow large in an incredibly 
short space of time, and if let alone, will 
cover the surface of the ground with a dense 
sward, which will prove of serious injury to 
the crop. And then they add insult to in- 
jury, as it were, by ripening their seeds to 
give us untold trouble in the future. 

A farmer should never feel that the weed- 
ing season is passed until the ground freezes 
in autumn, or until it is too cold for weed 
seeds to germinate. Nearly all cultivated 
crops are benefited by shallow cultivation so 
long as the crop does not so shade the ground 
as to prevent seeds from sprouting. 

It has been our own practice to go through 
corn fields with a light, sharp hoe with wide 
plate, and scrape over the surface, cutting 
out all late-starting weeds, and leaving a 
perfectly clean field that will remain clean 
until harvest time. If the previous cultiva- 
tion has been what it should be, a man will 
go over a large area ina day, and the cost 
per acre will be light. There are weeds in 
the corn fields on every farm, which of them- 
selves would do little, if any harm, to the 
present crop, but if left to mature seed, will 
prove very injurious to any spring grain crop 
that may follow. 

Dr. Sturtevant, who at one time studied 
this weed question quite persistently, and al- 
most made enemies by the course he pursued, 
found that a corn field could carry a good 
many weeds late in the season without injur- 
ing the crop equal to the cost of removing 
them, but he stated that in the usual farm 





rpetual forest growth, a growth that is 
5} ensable to the well being of a habitable 
try, to say nothing of the beauty which 
s give toa landscape. People from the 
yuntries, who come among us to settle, 

ave, many of them, much greater regard for 
s than has the average Yankee, and in se- 
ng places for homes they note the pres- 

e or absence of trees, and are often influ- 
ed much in their choice by the character of 


in this regard. 


\ writer, in alluding to this subject in the 

il Live Stock Journal says: ‘*‘Some two 

ears ago | met in the State of Iowa a young 
in from the old country, who was 

g a place to establish himself as a 

k farmer, and who was evidently fairly 

wi plied with the means to suit his tastes 
4 sposition. Referring to the site .e had 
which he regarded as in many respects 

gy he declared his only hesitation to be 
iused by the almost entire absence of trees 
wing on the place. ‘If there was a good 


wth of trees on the place,’ he added, I 
would close with the owner at once, and will- 
vive him $5 an acre more than he asks 
Now on 240 acres this little matter of 
, acre would have made the nice little 
ference of $1200, besides securing the bar- 
at once. 
lt is not unlikely that if the owner of that 
farm had spent three days each | 
ring tor the previous ten years, or only 
thirty working days in all, in raising and set- 
g out trees upon that farm, he would have 
had a place that would have fully suited the 





would-be purchaser. But supposing a whole 
week bad been spent annually in this way, it 
would have been but sixty days in all, and 
$1200 would have given him $20 a day 
time thus spent. We have had a per- 


e in this matter of setting 
purpose of adding to the at- 
tiveness, as well as the real value, of a 
| farm. For many years we 
lave spent from one to three wet days each 
gy in transferring young white pines and 
ther small seedling forest trees from their 
natural nurseries by the woodside, to such 
aces on the farm as could be better devoted 
the growth of trees than to the usual farm 
rops. Thin knolls and unsightly ledges 
overed and hidden by white pines ; 
wind breaks bave been set along cattle lanes, 
on the cold side of fruit orchards and 
iltivated fields; screens and shelters 
ave been grown in suitable places to protect 
farm animals and poultry from the yn- 
fortable winds of March and November. 
g lines of timber trees have been set 
boundary lines, where they could be 
partly as wind breaks, and partly for 
le growing, and finally become of 

rable value as fuel or lumber. 
We have purchased of our neighbors, at a 
‘ra hundred, little white pines, taking 
‘rom old pastures when only a few 
ch, and after growing them two or 
ears, have had them estimated by a 
rver as worth ten cents apiece to 
w tor lumber and fuel, and we doubt 
t they would pay a fair interest at that 
Neither do we doubt that these trees 
i appreciative purchaser of the 
when it became necessary to dispose of 
llow many country places, even when 
somewhat run down and neglected by men in 
ug years, are still attractive to passers 
and to those seeking a home, chiefly be- 
4use of some grand old elm or other shade 
the yard. There is a companionship 
t trees that may not be explainable, but 
*, with many, nevertheless real. In a coun- 
ine where there are no trees or flowers 
e door, one would rarely expect to 
sirable neighbors. ‘Trees and flowers 
“nc Kindly influences usually go together. 
0 this account trees and flowers should 
© grown in schoolhouse yards, and children 
‘aught to care for and protect them, for not 
“children have these at their homes, even in 
country. It is a hopeful sign of progress 
‘ree culture that so many men of influence 
“« giving their attention to the subject at the 
present time, But there is little danger that 
‘ter will be carried to the point of ex- 
those who realize the importance of 
‘t should continue to add line upon 
“ “84 precept upon precept. We hope ere 
"§ that each of the New England States 
“i have its “Arbor Day,” after the example 
\\ by several of the newer States at the 
‘est, but there is no need for individuals to 
ae a the Governor to appoint such a day. 
. aig foe. the work independently, by 
_, © Suitable trees about his own premises, 
“ong the highways, and especially on the 
Pig unsightly waste places of the farm, 
ere will be no specialj need of a pro- 

‘amation from the Governor. 


mestead ar 


ave been 





fie oraTo Sxep.—The Farmers’ 
= “vournal of Kentucky, alluding to the 
A of planting potatoes late to get good 
: e for the following year, says that all pro- 
tp gardeners in that section plant none 
has mnnens crop” seed, and that this custom 
. Prevailed for many years. We have not 

“ved all that may be known about potato 
raising yet. The late Prof. Chadi did 


Lary Crop P. 





rotation of corn followed by the small grains 
and grass, weeds do a large amount of injury, 
and may possibly make the grain crops un- 
profitable to raise. 

Weeds are not such a terrible nuisance if 
we will attaek them in season, but the trouble 
is, we neglect them until they become firmly 
rooted in the soil, or are so heavily rooted 
that they will continue to grow after being 
It rarely pays to pull weeds that 
are long past blossoming. Seeds partly filled, 
will ripen from the sap in the stalks. Neither 
is it wise to pull weeds, and throw them into 
the hog pen to finish ripening their seeds, as 
is the too frequent custom of many. ‘Throw- 
ing them into the street is little better, for 
the seeds will ripen, and in after years the 
roadside becomes a nursery of weeds, from 
which the tarm and garden will be annually 
supplied. 

Kill the weeds when they are small, or 
bury them where they will rot after they have 
attained size. But whatever you do, or how- 
ever you proceed, do not let weeds get the 
mastery. A farmer who cultivates more land 
than he can cultivate well, and keep reason- 
ably free from weeds, ought to be ashamed 
of his work, and he generally is. Weeds are 
unpopular, yet like the poor, ye always have 
them with you. 


pulled up. 





THIN THE FRUIT. 





Thinning fruit on the trees is work that 
will be in order now, and until the crop is 
ready to harvest. It may look like a big job, 
and one that would not pay, to thin the fruit 
on a large orchard of large overbearing trees. 
There is work in it, and perhaps it would not 
pay. Each must judge for himself as to the 
prospects of profit from the operation. It 
certainly will not pay to thin fruit that at last 
will be fit only for cider, or for feeding to 
cattle or hogs. What we claim is that good 
fruit that is to be marketed when grown, will 
bring much better prices, and that the trees 
will bear quite as many bushels, if, in many 
cases, one-half of the number of specimens 
are removed before they are done growing. 
A large pear or apple will always bring more 
than two small ones of equal weight, and of- 
ten the large fruit will sell when the small 
would find no market at all. This is partic- 
ularly true in years of overabundance. 

It doesn’t look now as if apples or pears 
would be excessively plenty this season, and 
what good fruit there is will probably sell at 
fair prices. But many trees have the habit of 
overbearing whenever they bear at all. 
Every deformed specimen, and every one hav- 
ing an insect in it, should be picked off early 
in the season, that the strength of the tree 
may expend itself on perfect fruit only. The 
wormy fruit should be destroyed, or placed 
where the worms will die. Deep burial in 
the earth will usually kill, so will fire and wa- 
ter. Cattle, sheep and swine will economi- 
cally use up wormy fruit that is nearly ripe. 
Very green fruit is of but little value as food 
for stock. 

Children can be trusted to do a good deal 
of the work of thinning fruit, after being 
taught how. They are light, and can climb 
over the trees or up ladders easier than can 
heavy adults. An aid in the work will be a 
little swallow-tailed, or forked-shaped instru- 
ment, made out of an old file, and inserted in 
the end of a light pole. The fork can be 
passed under the stem of an apple or pear, 
when, by a turn or twist of the pole in the 
hand, the stem will be broken and the fruit 
will fall to the ground. It is a pretty good 
rule to take out one of every pair of apples 
or pears hanging from the same spur. Where 
specimens touch each other the codlin moth 
is quite apt to deposit an egg, and then both 
specimens are ruined. Do not be afraid to 
thin severely when the fruit is small and over 
abundant. We seldom realize that a tree is 
over bearing till the weight begins to encanger 
breaking of the branches. 





PRICKLY OOMFREY A NUISANCE. 


One of our exchanges, in reply to an in- 
quiry, says that prickly comfrey can be easily 
killed by cultivation, and that it does not 
spread from the roots. In the same para- 
graph the statement is made that it is propa 
gated by bits of roots, also from the seed. 
If the writer of that paragraph had had the 
experience we have had, trying to kill out @ 
small patch of prickly comfrey the present 
season, he would probably conclude that this 
much puffed and much advertised pest is not 
so easily killed by cultivation as he would 
have his readers believe. It does spread from 
roots, and every bit of broken root will make 
a new plant, and the more the roots are 
broken and scattered by cultivation, the more 
it will spread. We expect to kill it, (we 
never saw a weed that we could not kill,) by 
keeping the leaves cut down a8 a Oe 
appear above the surface. But it is a rtd 
process, and would be » costly one if th 
field were large. Prickly comfrey is # nul- 
sance, and should be let alone by all who live 
where red clover and other valuable forage 


plants will thrive. 





GARDEN NOTES. 





The showery and fine growing weather of 
this summer have made more work than usual 
for the gardener and farmer. It has been 
poor hay weather since June 20, and grand 
weather for growing crops, while the killing 
of weeds has been more troublesome than 
usual. Certain kinds of insects have been 
very troublesome this year, the cabbage flea 
especially, and the cabbage maggots have 
been so destructive that many fields of early 
cabbages are nearly ruined. It is rather hu- 
miliating to be obliged to confess that with 
all our boasted scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical application of knowledge, we are as yet, 
completely at the mercy of these insects in 
growing early cabbages and cabbage greens. 
If they abound as they do this year, the crop 
is worthless, while in some seasons they 
kindly allow us a fine crop of cabbages. 
These insects do not affect the Mte grown 
crops, however, which are comparatively easy 
to produce. 

July is the month in which turnip seed is 
sown, also lettuce and spinach seed, to be 
marketed about six to eight weeks after sow- 
ing. Lettuce is difficult to transplant in hot 
weather ; it is far easier to sow the seed often 
and thin it out without transplanting. The 
ground must be rich and moist to grow good 
summer lettuce. Onion seed may be sown 
after July 20, to be wintered over in the 
field. The onions will need a little covering 
in winter. The beds for this purpose should 
be ridged up high, so as to shed water well 
in winter, and the furrows between them kept 
clean, so as to drain off the surface water 
quickly in winter. In spite of the best pre- 
cautions, the crop is rather uncertain, being 
killed by winter about one year in three. 

Strawberry beds to be kept over, must be 
thoroughly weeded out, and this is no small or 
easy job. It is easier and better to grow 
plants for setting in August. Mow the beds 
and plough under all but a few strips in the 
field or bed about a foot wide; these strips 
can be easily weeded, and enriched with a 
little fertilizer, and then well watered if the 
weather is dry. They will soon throw out 
plenty of runners, which may be potted and 
set in August, and will produce a fair crop 
next summer, if the ground where they are 
set is rich. This method is a good one for 
small beds in rich land; for field culture on 
a large scale, the ordinary method of spring 
planting is better. 

The setting of cabbage plants on good land 
may be done any time this month; the earlier 
the more sure will they be to make good 
heads. If the weather is very dry at time of 
setting, they will need watering once or twice 
to ensure their taking hold well. Savoys 
may be set a little later than Drumheads, as 
they are quicker in growing. The land 
should be prepared by ploughing and rolling, 
and if not already rich enough, by ploughing 
under a good dressing of manure, or by sow- 
ing fertilizer broadcast afier ploughing. It 
is idle to try to grow cabbage on poor land. 

The setting of celery plants may be done 
at any time this month for late celery. The 
plants should be good strong ones, and will 
need watering, in case of dry weather, for 
several days after setting ; water in the after- 
noon or evening, so as to let the water soak 
in during the night; it is far more effectual 
than midday watering. In order to bring up 
lettuce seed, however, in a hot, dry time, 
midday watering is necessary, and must be 
repeated twice a day, until the seed is up. 
The weeds need constant care to keep them 
from going to seed; gather them up and pile 
them in some out-of-the-way place, where the 
seeds will not be returned to the garden. 

W. D. Puierick. 


EARLY POTATOES. 





We have repeatedly urged readers of the 
Farmer to start a few potatoes in the spring, 
to fill the usual gap between the old and new 
crop, and every farmer's wife knows what 
that means. It generally means poor, wilted, 
unpalatable old potatoes from the last of June 
until about the first of August; perhaps just 
when the family is larger than at any other 
season of the year, for many farmers hire 
extra help in July to secure the hay and 
grain crops, who get along without hiring at 
other times. Potatoes have come to be a ne- 
cessity with many families once or twice a 
day, all the year round, and with such it will 
pay to take a little extra pains to have good 
ones at all times. The old crop can be kept 
good for a long time by repeated pouring 
from barrel to barrel, or from basket to bas- 
ket, to bruise or break off the sprouts as they 
push. If the tubers can be kept from grow- 
ing, they will retain their good qualities for 
table use a long time, and weekly handling 
will accomplish this in a measure, at least. 
But then it is such a simple matter to raise a 
bushel or two of new potatoes early in the 
season, to be dug just before the regularly 
planted crop is fit to dig. 

Last March, we set a single milk pan in 
the sunniest window in our library, and cov- 
ered the bottom with a single tier of small 
sized potatoes with the seed end up, as closely 
together as they would pack. They remained 
there undisturbed, day and night, until the 
14th of April, when they had turned a very 
dark green, almost black, and the upper buds 
had swelled into short, strong sprouts with 
miniature leaves at the top, and little sugges- 
tions of roots at the bottom, next to the skin 
of the potato. They were then carefully 
taken to the garden in the pan, and the larg- 
est were cut in halves and planted, the smaller 
ones whole, in well prepared soil, in the 
warmest corner of the garden. Setting the 
pieces in place, and drawing the soil carefully 
over them, seemed almost as much like ‘‘set- 
ting out” plants as like planting, as that term 
is usually understood. The potatoes were 
“up” immediately, and every freezing night 
we aimed to draw just enough earth over the 
sprouts to preserve them, but they got slight- 
ly frost-bitten two or three times during 
April, and the early part of May. One night 
the ground froze an inch deep, but it did 
very little harm, as most of the shoots were 
well covered. The plants grew at bottom 
and top every warm day, and held what they 
made during the cold spells, and the result is, 
that we began digging for the table the first 
day of July, with the vines turning yellow 
with age. At this writing, the seventh of 
July, the vines are dying fast, and with an 
occasional hill entirely dead. 

Nearly as early potatoes might be grown 
from seed sprouted in the cellar, if sufficient 
care were taken not to bruise the sprouts in 
handling, but they are very tender, and bruise 
from very slight rough handling. For the 
main crop, all this fussing is unnecessary, and 
would not pay, but for getting a few early 
potatoes for supplying the table in July, it 
will pay to set a few quarts of seed in a light, 
warm room, in early spring, to be handled 
with care, and ‘‘set out” as one would set 
out little onions for the early crop. 





A New Srrawserry Pest.—The straw- 
berry fields in the vicinity of New York, are 
being visited by a new enemy to this fruit, 
in the form of a weevil, an insect much re- 
sembling the well known plum weevil, or 
curculio. Mr. S., G. Winant, of Staten 
Island, writes the American Agriculturist that 
the weevil scarcely troubles those kinds of 
strawberries which have pistilate flowers, due 





possibly to the fact that the insect is fond of 
pollen, and avoids the flowers which do not 
furnish it. The weevil not only feeds upon 
the flowers, but also pierces the flower stalks, 
causing them to break off after the fruit is 
partly grown. Professor Riley is to visit the 
strawberry beds near New York, for the pur- 
pose of studying the habits of the insect, and 
it is to be hoped that he will be able to recom- 
mend means for preventing its ravages. 





CULTIVATION OF CORN. 

Director Lazenby, of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, says the results of the station experi- 
ments for the past two years, prove beyond 
a doubt, that the yield of corn is frequently 
lessened by the too frequent and improper 
use of the cultivator, but rightly used, its 
value is almost beyond computation. In the 
capacity of a root-pruner, it often works se- 
rious harm, and deep cultivation of growing 


corn should only be practised within certain , 


limits, and performed with care and judg- 
ment. It is probable that root pruning is 
only salutary where there is an abundance of 
moisture in the soil. In times of drought, he 
believes no practice can work greater injury, 
and that with corn, as with many other crops, 
deep culture should come before planting, 
rather than after. The after cultivation 
should be more and more shallow as the corn 
increases in size. 

We have not the least doubt that in our 
own practice, we have sometimes injured the 
growth and yield of corn by too deep cultiva- 
tion in dry weather, after the corn had be- 
come well advanced, so that the roots occu- 
pied nearly the whole of the soil between the 
rows. The leaves would wilt almost imme- 
diately, and would be a long while in regain- 
ing their former bright appearance. We are, 
many of us, quite prone to carry an idea to 
the extreme in practice. The experiment 
stations can afford to make losses for the 
sake of testing the soundness of theories. 
Let us then stand by our experiment stations. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





RAISING FORAGE FOR COWS. 
The methods pursued by some of the milk far- 
mers in raising a very large amount of rich forage 
upon a small area, is to sow together the first of 
August two rowed barley and winter rye, about 14 
bushels of each to the acre, cut in October to feed 
either green or dry. The rye will live through the 
winter, and will be ready to be cut again by the 
first of June. Then seed again with Hungarian or 
millet, and cut it the last of July, or early in Au- 
ust. Is the above a good method of raising fod- 
der for cows? Is there any better method ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Remarks.—The above is a most excellent 
method of growing forage for milch cows, as we 
know from several years experience. Yet it is not 
well to confine cows to rye and barley or millet, 
but grow other crops for a variety. Corn can be 
grown after rye, and will sometimes ripen its grain 
perfectly, thus giving two full crops from the 
same land. Corn fodder can be grown after green 
rye every year. Oats may be sowed in spring, and 
will be off in season for spring barley or barley 
and rye mixed. Two rowed barley can usually be 
bought of the grain dealers and seedsmen of Bos- 
ton. If other kinds are sown there may be good 
crops expected. The two rowed, however, grows 
taller, and produces more fodder. It is not the 
best economy to grow the same kind of crops con- 
tinuously on the same land. A crop of grass 
should come into a rotation occasionally, especially 
clover, to take up the surplus nitrates which may 
have been carried down into the lower strata of the 
soil of our fields. Land gets “sick” when kept in 
one kind of crop a long time, and we are not sure 
that rye and barley would do well sown on the 
same land every fall. There is no harm, however, 
in trying such experiments. We need to try many 
to learn what we can do well, as what it is not best 
todo. It must be remembered too that seasons 
vary considerably from year to year, and that we 
cannot follow exact rules as to the time of putting 
in or harvesting crops. We must be governed 
somewhat by the exigencies of the occasion. We 
have had winter rye fit to cut in one instance the 
first day of May, at other times it has not been 
ready till near the first of June. Again, it has 
sometimes been so dry in the early summer, or 
early autumn, as to make it very difficult to get 
barley to germinate. The dry weather last fall is 
one of the chief causes of the small wheat crop of 
the present year throughout the country. We 
would recommend depending quite largely upon 
the corn plant for feeding milch cows both in sum- 
mer and winter, and then raise barley and rye for 
early and late growth, and millet in summer when 
there is a chance to do so, for this makes a good 
catch cut to put in any time in summer when other 
crops fail. It can go in after a light hay crop or 
where corn has faiied from any cause, and on land 
that may have been too wet to plant early in spring. 





CANNING BERRIES. 
The Farmer has been a very welcome visitor in 
our family, every week, for ten years, and in all 
that time none of us have troubled you with one 
question. Now I would esteem it a great favor if 
you would answer in the columns of the FARMER, 
this one. I am one of the ‘poor Vermont farmer’s 
daughters,” the eldest of a large family, with a de- 
sire to do something to earn money to educate 
myself. Berries of all kinds are very plenty here, 
and I would like to try the experiment of canning 
them and sending them to some firm in your city, 
to sell for me on commission. Do you think I 
would be successful? Will you be kind enough 
to publish in the Farmer, the addresses of some 
firms who deal in such articles, who you think 
would sell them for us? Should like to have all 
the farmers’ girls know if there is any way to earn 
a little money for themselves, and still be at home 
to help mother. 
A VeRMONT FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 
ReMARKS.—We have made somewhat extended 
inquiries among the dealers in fancy groceries and 
family supplies, in hopes to find some encourage- 
ment for the plan suggested by our fair corres- 
pondent, but, we regret to say, with no very flat- 
tering results. The business of canning or other- 
wise preserving fruits and vegetables is now done 
on so large a scale, by houses who have almost 
unlimited capital, and who can avail themselves of 
so many devices to reduce the cost of manufacture, 
that would be entirely impracticabie for persons 
operating in a small way at home, that these pro- 
ducts can be put upon the market at a very low 
price, so low indeed that it is now much cheaper 
for families within reach of well-stocked grocery 
stores, to buy them, than it is to put them up for 
themselves. Of course our correspondent, in send- 
ing her products to the city for sale, would have to 
come into direct competition with these large 
houses, whose canned goods have been widely ad- 
vertised, have an extended reputation, and are 
kept by all dealers in family supplies. It might 
be possible for our correspondent to build up a 
local trade in her own neighborhood. In our own 
town, within a few miles of the city, two ladies 
have for some years “put up” berries, pickles and 
preserves for their neighbors, some of whom have 
a prejudice against the commercially packed goods, 
but their trade has been of a limited extent, and 
not extremely remunerative, although the custom- 
ers are village people, comparatively wealthy, and 
either too unskilled in housewifery, or too indolent, 
to undertake the preparation of their own supplies 
of this kind. 





A Goov Hen Hovuse.—The large exhibi- 
tion hall near Willimantic, and which for sev- 
eral years was occupied every autumn by the 
Willimantic Agricultural Society for exhibi- 
tion purposes, has gone into private hands and 
has been converted into a poultry establish- 
ment giving accommodation to 300 hens ahd 
as many chickens. From a financial point of 
view the investment pays better now than 
when used but one or two days in a year. 
There are several other similar buildings 
which might be put to better use in private 
hands than to stand 360 days in a year as a 
target for lawless boys to throw stones at. 
The agricultural exhibition business in many 
sections has been carried to excess, the prin- 
cipal object apparently being to attract visi- 
tors and haul in gatemoney. Money making 
should not be the aim of an Agricultural So- 
ciety. 





LarGe oR Smatt Potato Sexep.—Dr. 
Sturtevant has been carrying on a little ex- 
periment the past winter, designed to deter- 
mine the relative influence of a large or small 
amount of potato tuber for planting. Whole 
potapoes were planted in pots in the green 


house, part containing a rich soil, and part 
eoarse lake sand. The experiments showed 
that the substance of the potato not only sup- 
ported the plant during its early stages of 
growth, but continued to be absorbed for a 
period of more than five months. It was also 
found that in these experiments the absorp- 
tion was greater from the tubers planted in 
the sand than from those in the rich potting 
soil. Farmers who plant very poor land may 
take a hint from this, and cut their seed large, 
unless they can find cheaper manure for their 
crop than the substance of the seed planted. 





Persons should be more careful about 
leaving empty paint cans and kegs where the 
cattle will get access to them. Also to keep 
cattle from newly painted buildings and 
fences. Four cows were recently poisoned 
in Windsor, Conn., two of them fatally, by 
feasting upon fresh paint left in old paint 
cans, thrown away by a painter whose shop 
“was in or near a cow pasture. 





Tne Prize List of the Nebraska State 
Fair to be held at Lincoln, September 11th 
to 18th has been received. One of the 
“rules” prohibits the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, wines or beer of any kind, and gamb- 
ling or any game of chance upon the grounds 
or within forty rods of the grounds. 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


FIVE MINUTES TALK ON HEALTH, 





BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 





Prevention of Sunstroke. 





The symptoms, together with some of the con- 
ditions which favor an attack of sunstroke, may be 
described as follows: It is generally believed that 
there are three distinct varieties of this affection. 
One is characterized by fainting, or syncope ; this 
is due to general exhaustion and failure of the 
heart’s action. Another is where the system re- 
ceives a shock, and in this case the lungs are the 
seat of disturbance, being depressed in their action, 
which, of course, in a few seconds produces an 
impression upon the heart’s action and the circu- 
lation. The third variety is that of intense high 
fever, or in other words, an over-stimulation of the 
nerve-centres, which, of course, is quickly followed 
by an exhaustion of the whole body. 

One thing is of course clearly established at the 
outset, viz: thateach of these varieties is caused by 
one and the same trouble, that is; excessive heat. 
But it does not necessarily follow that it must be 
produced by the direct rays of the sun. Artificial 
heat, however produced, if severe enough, will cause 
the same affections as though it was result of ex- 
posure to the sun. The engineer in the boiler 
room, the operative in the mill, or the housekeeper 
in the kitchen, may be subject to this affection as 
well as the mason at work on a chimney, the car- 
penter on a house, or the farmer in the field. It is 
true that persons in certain climates are more sub- 
ject to such attacks than are those in some others ; 
also, a continuous dry and hot season will predis- 
pose to its occurrence. In order to understand 
what to do in cases of sunstrokes, it is necessary to 
be able to recognize and understand the more gen- 
eral symptoms of each variety, as the course to be 
pursued in the management of each is different 
from the others. 

In the first variety, or the one which is charac- 
terized by fainting, the following are recognized : 
there is usually complete prostration, inability to 
move the legs or arms, the skin being pale and 
covered with a cold moisture, and the pulse is slow 
and feeble. This variety is more common in cities 
than in the country, and is often produced by over- 
heated rooms during the hot summer season, as, 
for instance, bakeries, laundries, etc. The treat- 
ment of this variety is as follows: the patient 
should be removed to a cool place, water sprinkled 
upon his face and chest, clothing loosened, and 
give stimulants moderately; also, he should be 
laid flat on his back. If promptly and judiciously 
attended to, this class of cases usually recover. In 
the second class, or what is sometimes called sun- 
stroke proper, isa much more serious trouble, as 
that death may suddenly occur; or in case that is 
prevented, the attack frequently leaves its victim 
with impaired mental faculties, which ever after 
make life a burden. 

In this class the attack is often very sudden, and 
the shock is so great that death ensues in a few 
minutes. But when treatment is available, the pa- 
tient must be at once removed to a cool, shady 
place, and cold water poured from a pitcher or 
basin upon his head. By this means two things 
will be accomplished, the intense heat of the body 
will be reduced, and the nerves stimulated to ac- 
tion. Stimulants should be avoided, unless or- 
dered by aphysician. Strong coffee is much bet- 
ter, and will not produce additional inflammation 
which wine or brandy would be likely to cause. 
Mustard applied to the wrists and over the pit of 
the stomach is also very serviceable. Of course a 
physician should at once be summoned, as the 
cases of this kind are always grave enough to de- 
mand his attention and assistance. 

In the third variety, where there is intense and 
continued fever, there is this difference: that it is 
slower in its attack, and often occurs at night after 
the return from work, temperature of the body 
runs very high, the skin is dry and hot, the pulse 
irregular, the face and neck flushed, and sometimes 
purple, and frequently there is more or less of de- 
lirium. The nature of this variety not only gives 
time to send for a physician, but also strongly in- 
dicates that medical help should be obtained with- 
out delay. 

In regard to the prevention of sunstroke, much 
might be done to reduce the large mortality which 
is now caused by this disease. One writer states 
that the fatal cases of sunstroke are from forty- 
five to fifty per cent. This, added to the permanent 
injury to the brain in many of the cases which do 
recover, make this subject one for serious consider- 
ation. Wedo not wish to preach a temperance 
sermon, but one thing is clearly shown from ag- 
gregate testimony on this subject, and that is, that 
those persons who stimulate heavily, and then 
work in the hot sun, are more likely to an attack 
than those who do not. Another cause is ill health. 
In the majority of cases of sunstroke, the remark 
is generally made by relatives or friends, that the 
patient had not been feeling well for several days. 
Any one who is conscious of being ill should avoid 
exposure to the continued heat of the sun. Again, 
many kinds of labor that is now performed in the 
middle of the day might be done in the earlier or 
later hours of the day. In large cities, artificial 
iliumination can often be employed, and thus 
much of this work be done in the night. 

Another important prevention of sunstroke is, 
regularity of habits, especially that of eating. To 
commence work in the hot sun immediately after 
eating a hearty meal, is imprudent, and such a 
course, if persistently followed up, may end disas- 
trously. Sleep also is a great preventive; regular 
hours of rest and refreshing sleep will enable the 
system to withstand intense heat, and thus ward 
off the attack. Frequent bathing of the body in 
cool water, when not over-heated, will also help 
to keep up the normal degree of health, which. 
during the hot summer months, is of vital impor- 
tance to every one. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAV- 
INGS. 





The Onion Crop. 

The farmers of New England who do their farm- 
ing in a small way in comparison with some of 
their western brethren, and who depend upon some 
money crop for the income that is to pay taxes, 
expenses, &c., have many of them placed consid- 
erable dependence upon the onion crop, which gen- 
erally finds a ready sale at fairly remunerative 
prices. Of late years, however, the cultivation of 
this crop has been attended with doubts and fears. 
The onion maggot, which is destructive in its ten- 
dencies, seems to be on the increase, with no ef- 
fectual means of destruction or hindrance of its 
work. In some instances the destruction is total, 
or to the extent of cropping the ground to some- 
thing of a different character. And now the cut- 
worm has made onion patches the scene of its dep- 
redations and cut off the crop at a fearful rate. 
In some cases the crop has been very nearly de- 
stroyed by this new enemy to the same, which 
makes the growers feel as though their efforts 
were being put forth in vain. 

Whether the impression is correct or not, far- 





mérs are feeling that there is to be a less crop of 





potato bugs this year than usual, and inasmuch as 
the labor will be less in the production of the crop, 
if the impression does prove true, an unusual area 
of ground is being planted to that crop. In conse- 
quence of the lateness of the season because of nu- 
merous rains, the planting was delayed somewhat, 
but at the present time potatoes are looking nicely, 
very much better than the average of last year at 
this time, after being cut off by late frosts. It 
does appear at this time as though the potato bug 
was greatly diminished, and if so, it is hoped that 
we may yet return to the good old days of entire 
freedom from that pest. The labor of applying 
destructive remedies has had a tendency to very 
greatly diminish the cultivation of that crop. 
Repairing Roads, 

In this vicinity there are yet towns that adhere 
to the old system of repairing roads by a labor 
tax, and as a general rule they are none too good, 
and are never improved permanently. The trouble 
is that among the many who are by the labor sys- 
tem called to superintend the repair ef roads, com- 
paratively few know or care anything about any 
true principles for such business. Their only 
thought is to see that the amount of each man’s 
tax is worked out in some way upon the road. Of 
course there are honorable exceptions to the rule, 
but they are few and far between. When a road 
surveyor, in the making of repairs, allows stones 
that have become exposed by travel in the roads, to 
remain in their beds, covering them up with a little 
dirt, to be worn off by travel, or washed off by 
rains, it is safe to conclude that that man does not 
understand his business. It is not expected that 
the roads in the rougher portions of New England 
will be any approximation to perfect roads, but 
they ought to be made as good as can be for the 
comfort and convenience of the travelling public. 

Rustic Home Adornments. 

In order to hold the affections of the younger 
members of the household, the home must be 
made pleasant and attractive both in its interior 
and exterior. Make it so that there shall be a full 
realization of the line, ‘There is no place like 
home.” That the interior should be ornamented 
and supplied with attractive and instructive read- 
ing is not enough in this day of «sthetic culture, 
the thought of rendering more beautiful must ex- 
tend to the home surroundings, and there should be 
a pleasing arrangement of shade trees, flowering 
shrubs and plants, and inthe potting, so to speak, 
and the arrangement of these there can be exercised 
a degree of skill. Take any well shaped box, es- 
pecially round cheese boxes, paint them with any 
cheap paint, set them upon blocks of wood, or 
standards placed in the ground for such purpose, 
and set therein plants that present beauty in their 
foliage or their bloom, and no one can imagine how 
much can be added to the effect. Old fashioned 
iron kettles may be be suspended by means of the 
old fashioned tramme! and crane attached to a tree, 
or suspended from a tripod, and when painted and 
supplied with plants, add not only to beauty, but 
keep in remembrance the days of old, when the 
tramme! found place upon the crane in the old open 
fire place. That some labor is necessary is true, 
but while it is a labor of love it is worthily be- 
stowed. W. H. Yeomans. 
Columbia, Conn. 


For the New England Farmer. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





I have before me the last report of the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, in which I find 
more valuable information of a practical nature, 
than I have often seen printed, and the plans they 
have laid down for work are well calculated to give 
credit to such stations. Heretofore, with some of the 
stations, it impressed me as if they were run more 
in the interest of the manufacturers of fertilizers 
than of that of the farmer, from the value they 
placed-upon the specimen of fertilizer examined, 
often exceeding the high price the farmer paid for 
it, and this arises trom the fact that too high a 
price is placed upon soluble phosphoric acid and 
nitrogens. It is true, they tell the reader the value 
is a commercial one, based on the ruling price of 
crude material in the market, but this is well cal- 
culated to deceive the farmer; for instance, he 
pays forty dollars a ton for his fertilizer; the same 
is analyzed at the station, and is found rich in old 
lungs, livers or blood; a large percentage of nitro- 
gen, not ammonia, is determined by the combus- 
tion tube, and soda, lime, and the high price placed 
upon nitrogen $400 to $500 a ton, carries the value 
far above the price paid, and the farmer thinks he 
has got a great bargain, when in reality it is, or 
may be a real loss to him. 

In the Ohio report this difficulty is overcome ; 
the value is determined by the actual increase of 
crops, and not by the combustion tubes. To illus- 
trate: in one of the many valuable experiments 
conducted at the station, reported on page 83, will 
be found the following: A special manure manu- 
factured by a well known New York house, in- 
tended for corn, called special corn manure, cost- 
ing $50 per ton; 600 pounds was used broadcast 
on the plat, costing $15; the increase of crop, 
seven bushels, costing over ten dollars a bushel. 
And yet the combustion tubes and precipitate glass, 
by the rules laid down by the Connecticut and 
New Jersey stations, would place a value on this 
fully equal to the price paid, though the Ohio field 
test tells us that it is of no value for corn, being a 
highly ammoniated fertilizer, so called because the 
combustion tube determines 4.12 per cent nitro- 
gen which is capable of forming so much am- 
monia, when combined with hydrogen. That am- 
monia is of value in promoting the quick growth 
of certain plants, none can deny. 

The exhaustive experiments of Sir J. B. 
and his eminent assistants, prove that artificial 
nitrogen, in conjunction with the other elements of 
plant food, increases the crops, but at a fearful 
cost; hence the valuable letter recently published 
by Sir J. B. Lawes, discouraging the use of arti- 
ficial nitrogen, should have an extensive circula- 
tion among farmers. For trucking, and a rapid 
development of plants, a stimulating fertilizer may 
be found profitable, and in such cases, the farmer 
or trucker should prepare his own material, and 
not from organic matter. such as is usually found 
in the so-called ammoniated fertilizers, but from 
ammonia direct, or, as Sir J. B. Lawes prefers, 
nitrate of soda, and the formula for a rich ammo- 
niated fertilizer is hereby given 


Lawes 


Dissolved 8. C. Phosphate « . «+ «+ + + « + 1200 ths. 
Kainit, «2s scceevrvrceeressss 40 
Sulphate ammonia,...+++++ee8-s e « 200 * 
Fine 8. C. phosphate dust,. «+ +++ «+++ 200 “ 

2000 “ 


The latter acts as a dryer, and will take up any 
free sulphuric acid or vitriol that may be uncom- 
bined in the acid phosphate, and at the same time 
act as a dryer or absorbent. The cost of such a 
ton will be about $22, with two per cent of actual 
ammonia, and not of matter that is capable of 
being converted into ammonia with hydrogen. 
Without the sulphate of ammonia, such a phos- 
phate would cost about $15, but at the stations 
would be valued at about double this price, owing 
to the high price put on soluble phosphoric acid. 

These three compounds can always be found in 
the market, of the proper quality, and the labor of 
mixing is quickly done with the shovel. The 
reader will notice I do not suggest the use of am- 
monia except in cases where a rapid growth is de- 
sirable; such as vegetables that pay a good profit; 
but old leather will not do it, and its use in fertil- 
izers to supply nitrogen should be condemned by 
every one desiring to give the farmer full value 
for his money. Iam glad to state that but few 
use this worthless stuff, yet thousands of tons have 
been, and are still used, and as nitrogen is found 
in the hide, the usual test through the combustion 
tube brings into view the nitrogen, and this deter- 
mines its value commercially, when in reality it 
may not be worth hauling on the land. A. P. 8. 

Rock Hall, Kent Co., Md. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SELECTING AND FEEDING CATTLE. 





One November I purchased a pair of oxen that 
weighed rather more than 3000 pounds, for the 
sum of $100. At the end of nine months they 
were worth $200, and they had done considerable 
farm work in the meantime. They were ill bred 
cattle and doubtless had during their lives con- 
sumed much beef, worth perhaps seven or eight 
dollars per hundred, besides the milk, hay, grass, 
&c., given them. A loss was sustained greater 
probably than the profit we made in the nine 
months we fed them. A business where the loss is 
greater than the profit is not a business to be en- 
couraged. I might give many other instances in 
my own experience and in that of acquaintances, 
but one isenough. Such cattle are objectionable, 
first, because they were not well bred, secondly be- 
cause they had not been fed well, and could not 
digest and assimilate the amount of food which 
well bred cattle could have done, or that they could, 
badly bred as they were, had they been accustomed 
to good and abundant food. They were objection- 
able as workers, for they lacked the digestive and 
assimilative powers necessary to thrive and meet 
the requirements that labor would make on the 
system. Though I made a profit in feeding them, 








the food failed to produce the amount of beef it 
would have done with better cattle. 

Again, they were objectionable, for though they 
had made a weight which would have brought 
more than $200, if they had been as good as cattle 
of that size ought, they were of inferior quality and 
price accordingly. It would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to have made them the best, for 
though they might have been filled with tallow, 
the ficsh would have been thin. An animal well 
bred for beef is of the first importance. 

Within a more recent period I bave sold four 
other oxen that were not well bred, but were bought 
at a price I thought would pay for feeding and 
work. Three of the four were nervous, impatient 
of restraint in yoke or stall, and not good feeders, 
unthrifty, doubly objectionable as workers, for 
they wasted their strength for naught. I will give 
a case in contrast with these. I fed a grade Short- 
horn heifer until it was nine months old lacking 
two days, when it was sold for slaughter. Its live 
weight was 930 pounds, dressed 700 pounds. It 
brought six cents per pound live weight. Again, I 
fed a grade Shorthorn steer until it was one year 
old lacking one day. Its live weight was 1200 
pounds, dressed 900 pomnds, sold for ten cents 
dressed. These animals were very quiet and good 
feeders. 

Perhaps there is nothing cheaper than good pas- 
ture for feed, but that is insufficient to ensure a 
maximum growth through the season. The pas- 
tures are often so distant the cattle can not be fed 
with grain, though perhaps there is no season or 
condition of food that would make grain so valu- 
able as with the succulent grass of June. Con- 
sume all the grass upon the pasture while it is at 
its best, then take the cattle home for soiling upon 
crops especially prepared for that purpose. Grain 
of some kind should be fed with the green crops, 
for no one kind of food is able to meet all the re- 
quirements of the system. All the animal can di- 
gest and assimilate should be given, that the great- 
est amount of flesh may be produced with a given 
amount of food. But in attempting to secure these 
maximum results, there is great danger of over- 
feeding. The animal] should be watched at every 
meal to see with what avidity the food is taken, 
and should be watched after eating to see if there 
be any sign of indigestion, such as bloating. It 
might be very slight, yet enough to be noticed by 
anyone in constantattendance. ‘The first symptom 
of over-feeding should be followed by reduced ra- 
tions, less even than the animal might digest if it 
been over-fed. The excretions should be 

A frequent use of the scales will also 
A serious injury would result from 


had not 
watched. 
be necessary. 
long continuance of over-feeding, so as to be mani- 
fested by a refusal to eat. 

The heifer mentioned was fed the best I knew 
how. Skimmed milk, green corn stalks, grown at 
perhaps 15 tons to the acre, the stalks were very 
sweet, and relished better than any other forage, 
given with some wheat bran. The amount given 
of any of these would furnish no data by which 
another animal could be fed, though of small size. 
She was offered no more food than she would read- 
ily take at every meal, yet the scales showed that 
she would lessen her growth by over-eating. There 
was sometimes no other evidence than that given 
by the scales to show that she had eaten too much. 

Fr. F. F. 





Selections. 
CLASSIFICATION OF GRASSES. 


In the last annual report of the Ohio Expe- 
riment Station, of which we have previously 
made mention, is a special report on the sub- 
ject of Cultivated Grasses, prefaced by the 
following classification of grasses, and a few 
plain, simple rules for distinguishing grasses 
from the sedges which they somewhat resem- 
ble. 

Agricultural grasses may be classified as 
follows :— . 

1. Cereal grasses, such as wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, and rice. 

2. Pasture, meadow, and lawn grasses, such 
as June grass, red top, timothy, orchard 
grass, rye grass, sweet scented vernal grass, 
etc. 

3. Cane grass, sorghum, broom corn, sugar 
cane, ete. 

4. Weedy grasses, couch or quack grass, 
chess, summer grass, wild rye, pigeon grass, 
etc. 

5. Ornamental grasses, such as pampas 
grass, variegated maize, feather grass, etc 

In ordinary language, the word grass is ap- 
plied to the second division alone, but the 
other divisions are members of the same fam- 
ily, and have the same general characteristics. 
Clover, alfalfa, and the like, are not members 
of the grass family, and should never be class- 
ed with them. 

There are only two orders or families of 
plants which can be mistaken for grasses. 
Ihese are the sedges and rushes. True 
grasses can always be distinguished by the 
following characteristics: Every plant that 
has them is a grass, and no plants except true 
grasses possess them. 

Characteristics of Grasses. 

1. A hollow or pithy stem, which is circu- 
lar and usually unbranched. 

2. The stem is separated into sections or 


joints by horizontal a called nodes. 


3. The leaves are linear, alternate, and two- 
ranked. 

1. The sheath of the leaf surrounds the stem 
from the node to the blade. 

5. Usually the sheath of the grass is split its 
entire length on one side. Whether split or 
not, it can be readily removed from the stem 
without tearing it. 

Every plant that has the above characters 
belongs to the grass family. The following 
points will enable any one to distinguish 
grasses from sedges :— 

(rasses—Hollow, round stem ; split sheath, 
easily removed ; leaves two-ranked. 

Sedges—Solid, triangular stem; sheath en- 
tire, not easily removed ; leaves three-ranked. 

There are 125 species of grasses, nearly all 
of which possess some value. To be able 
to distinguish the members of one family from 
another is, therefore, a matter of considerable 
importance. 





ANIMALS AS BAROMETERS. 





I do not know of any surer way of predict- 
ing the changes in the weather than by ob- 
serving the habits of the snail. They do not 
drink, but imbibe moisture during a rain and 
exude it afterward. This animal is never 
seen abroad except before a rain, when you 
will see it climbing the bark of trees and get- 
ting on the leaves. The tree snail, as it is 
called, two days before rain, will climb up the 
stems of plants, and if the rain is going to be 
a hard and long one, then they get on the 
sheltered side of a leaf, but if a short rain on 
the outside. Then there are other species 
that before a rain are yellow; after it, blue. 
Others indicate rain by holes and protuber- 
ances, which before a rain rise as large tuber- 
cles. These will begin to show themselves 
ten days before arain. At the end of each 
tubercle is a pore which opens when the rain 
comes, to absorb and draw in the moisture. 
In other snails deep indentations, beginning 
at the head between the horns and ending 
with the jointure of the tail, appear a few 
days before a storm. 

Every farmer knows when swallows fly low 
that rain is coming; sailors, when the sea 
gulls fly toward the land, when the stormy 
petrel appears. or Mother Carey's chickens, 
as they are called, predict foul weather. 

Take the ants: have you never noticed the 
activity on | display before a storm—hurry, 
scurry, rushing hither and yon, as if they 
were letter carriers making six trips a day, or 
expressmen behind time? Dogs grow sleepy 
and dull, and like to lie before a fire as rain 
approaches ; chickens pick up pebbles, fowls 
roll in the dust, flies sting and bite more vic- 
iously, frogs croak more clamorously, gnats 
assemble under trees, and horses display rest- 
lessness. 

When you see a swan flying against the 
wind, spiders crowding on a wall, toads com- 
ing out of their holes in unusual numbers of 
an evening, worms, slugs and snails appear- 
ing, robin redbreasts pecking at our windows, 
pigeons coming to the dovecote earlier than 
usual, peacocks squalling at night, mice 
squeaking, or geese washing, you can put 
them down as rain signs. Nearly all the an- 
imals have some way of telling the weather 
in advance. It may be that the altered con- 
dition of the atmosphere with regard to elec- 
tricity, which generally accompanies changes 
of weather, makes them feel disagreeable or 

leasant. The fact that a cat licks herself 
fore a storm is urged by some naturalists as 
roof of the special influences of electricity. 
Man is not so sensitive. Yet many feel list- 
less before a storm, to say nothing of aggra- 
vated headaches, toothaches, eres 
and last, but not least, corns.—Cor. Cinein- 


DAIRY RECORD, AS KEPT FOR 


NINE YEARS. 





Agricultural papers abound in records of 
individual cows, (fitted for the occasion), and 
in many instances great records are made, but 
such showings are really of but little value to 
the average farmer. What he wants to know 
is what kind of stock is best adapted to his 
ordinary care and keeping, and will it pay to 
improve his stock by using imported blood ? 
If so, what blood shall he use ? 

If those who have carefully noted the result 
of imported blood with native stock will give 
us their figures, we can judge for ourselves. 
My experience has been with Ayrshires. 

Commencing dairying in 1875, with native 
cows and grade and thoroughbred heifers, al- 
ways using thoroughbred bulls, I soon came 
into an Ayrshire dairy; so that since 1877, 
my cows bave been grades and thoroughbred 
Ayrshires, and the following is the record, as 
kept each year. Whenever errors occur, they 
are always against the dairy, and come from 
not crediting sales of butter, calves or pigs, 
as the case might be. So thatthe cows have 
actually done better than the figures indicate, 
and some years very much better. 

Dairy Record as kept each year. 
1875—Average number of cows kept, thirteen. 
Whole number pounds of butter made, 1915. 
Average pounds per cow, 147. 
Average receipts for butter per cow, $41.24. 
1876 — Average number of cows kept, sixteen. 
Whole number pounds of butter made, 2730. 
Average pounds per cow, 170 
Received for butter, 29 6-10c ¥ bh, amounting to $800 15 


sas for hogs, «ssesvesen ees 81 30 
for onives,. «+ 2 ee §e.6400606. Oe 
AmeneteetO< ce ccc veseeees $1,005 60 
Average yield per cow, $62 85. 
1877—Average number of cows milked, seventeen 
Whole number pounds of butter made, 2¥04. 
Average pounds per cow, 170 8-10. 
Received for butter, 234c per pound, ..... Bds2 44 
Average receipts per cow for butter, ..... 40 14 
No record kept of pigs and calves. 
1878—Average number of cows kept, twenty. 
Number pounds butter made, 4368. 
Average pounds per cow, 218 4-10 
Received for butter 17c per pound, ...4.5. e742 55 
Average receipts for butter per cow, 37 14 


No record kept of pigs and calves. 

Milk was set in small pans up to and including this 
year 

1870—Average number of cows kept, twe uty. 
Number pounds of butter made, 4205. 
Average price per pound, 20c. 
Average pounds per cow, 210} 


Received for pork, pigs and calves, « « « $168.77 

a See ee ee 841 00 

Average receipts per cow, ..+++s+sees $50 57 

1880—Average number of cows kept, nineteen. 

Number pounds of butter made, 3751. 

Average pounds per cow, 199 

Received for butter, 244c per pound, ..... $024 57 
for pork and pigs,. .. + esses 134 54 
for calves, im part, «sce eeeee 5 50 
in premiums atfair . .. eee ee 15 50 

Whole amount received, .....+6+e-. $1,130 11 

Average receipts per cow, 859.48. 

1881.—Average number of cows kept, eighteen. 

Number pounds of butter made, 3600. 

Average pounds per cow, 200, 

Received for butter, 26 6-10e per pound, . . . . $061 17 

“ for calves and hogs,. ...+.+..- 119 38 
Account of premiums at fair not kept. 
Average receipts per cow, $60.03 
1882—Number of cows kept, eighteen. 

Number of pounds of butter made, 3408 

Average pounds per cow, 197} 

Received for butter, 254c per pound, ..... $908 62 

- for calves,. «ees ececeveses 128 60 
for pork and pigs,. .. 1... «ees 104 65 
. for premiums,. «s+ es eee ees 49 00 
Average receipts per cow, $65.23. 
ls83—Average number of cows kept, nineteen. 

Number pounds of butter made, 3675. 

Average pounds per cow, 1934. 

Keceived for butter, 244c per pound, »«.... $891 44 
for pork and pigs,. .. 2. ++ sees 109 61 
forcalves,..+sseesevevees 154 00 
in premiums at fairs, . «2 ee eo v2 00 

Whole amount received, ...+6e++6s $1,247 05 

Average receipts per cow, $65.58 

1884 is incomplete, as my butter is not all sold 


Since 1879 I have fattened about one-halt 
of my calves upon new milk, and some of 
them have been kept until July or August, 
which reduces the make of butter very much, 
but keeps up the average receipts per cow, as 
I think, to a good figure, considering the 
price of butter. I have always worked my milk 
at home, using the Ironclad Milk Pans since 
1878, until the present season. I have just 
put in Kneeland’s Crystal Creamer, and am 
much pleased with it so far. While the Ayr- 
shire claims her greatest superiority as a cheese 
cow, I have ventured to give her a showing 
as good for butter, and submit the above in 
the interest of good stock.—A. D. Harring- 
ton, in Oxford, N. Y., Times. 


THE SOURCE OF NITROGEN IN 
PLANTS. 


‘The prevalent, though not universal, opin- 
ion among chemists and vegetable physiolo- 
gists appears to be that the free nitrogen of the 
air is not assimilated by plants, and that the 
proportions of combined nitrogen (ammonia, 
and nitric or nitrous acids), in the atmosphere 
are so minute that the amounts which ordina- 
ry plants could absorb during their growth 
must be unimportant. It is hence inferred 
that the plants obtain no considerable part of 
their nitrogen directly trom the air, through 
their leaves, and that nearly or quite all must 
come to them in nitrogen compounds from the 
soil, through their roots. 

**There are, however, a number of 
erations in the way of an unreserved accept- 
ance of this view. It is very difficult to 
explain how certain plants, the legumes espe- 
cially, obtain their nitrogen, if not from the 
air. That plants may not assimilate consid- 
erable quantities of nitrogen compounds from 
the atmosphere is not absolutely proven. In 
the classic experiments of Bouissingault, and 
of Lawes, Gilbert and Pagh, which are com- 
monly regarded as most decisive against the 
assimilation of the uncombined nitrogen of 
the air, the plants had, in the majority of in- 
stances, very inadequate supplies of food, and 
the arrangements were such as may, perhaps, 
have excluded the action of electricity, which, 
as recent experiments by Berthelot imply, 
may effect the assimilation of free nitrogen. 

‘The following experiments indicate that 
some plants, at any rate, may, when grown 
under normal conditions, obtain, in some way, 
and assimilate, large quantities of atmospher- 
ic nitrogen. 

‘**The principal question proposed for study 
was this :— 

‘*May plants, grown under normal condi- 
tions, acquire any considerable amount of ni- 
trogen, free or combined, from the ambient 
atmosphere ?” 

‘‘The general conclusion is briefly stated 
as below :— 

‘*The plants, peas, grown in nutritive solu- 
tions exposed to the air, but protected from 
rain and dew, contained, at maturity, much 
more nitrogen than was supplied them in nu- 
tritive solution and seed. Such were the re- 
sults of a first series of trials, confirmed, even 
more strikingly, by a second series the suc- 
ceeding year. For this excess of nitrogen 
there was but one possible source, namely, 
the atmosphere.”— Prof. W. O. Atwater. 


consid- 


Time ror RiveninG Grain.—lIt is a little 
surprising to growers of either winter or spring 
grain to find how little difference early seed- 
ing makes in the time for ripening. With 
winter wheat this is especially true, the ripen- 
ing apparently depending more on other cir- 
cumstances. A covering of snow, just sufli- 
cient to afford protection, will make winter 
wheat several days earlier than that sown at 
the same time unprotected. But if the snow 
covering has been excessive, so as to smother 
the wheat, the ripening will be late and the 
wheat will be poor. Probably all the strong- 
er plants are destroyed, and only the weaker 
survive. But under ordinary circumstances a 
difference in seeding of two or three weeks 
may make as many days difference in the time 
of ripening. Late sown spring grain usually 
comes to barvest within four or five days of the 
same variety sown two or three weeks earlier. 
But this hurrying up of maturity is generally 
at the expense of the go. which is not so 
plump as that which has taken a longer sea- 
son in which to mature. The great advan- 
tage of early — with spring grain, is that 
it ripens a little earlier, but requires a longer 
time to reach maturity. 


How Corn Surmxks.—On the first day of 
November, 1883, Prof. Shelton, of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, placed 200 pounds 
of corn in a box near the centre of a 600- 
bushel crib. The corn was an early variety, 
ripe fully seven weeks before being husked, 
and drier than most corn when stored. The 
crib was soon filled with other corn, in which 
condition it remained until near spring, when 
a portion of the crib corn was removed, suffi- 
cient remaining at all times, however, to cover 
the box. On July 1, 1884, the box was open- 
ed and its contents found to be in good con- 
dition, but weighing only 1874 pounds, rather 
more than 6 per cent having been lost by 
evaporation. Whether this loss was in grain 
or cob, or both, or how much in each, was 
not determined ; but from some recent expe- 
riments, the Professor is inclined to believe 
the loss was mostly from the cob. If sold 
from the crib in the ear, farmers can see that by 
keeping corn a long while, they suffer quite a 





reduction in weight from evaporation. They 
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this, loss by rats, mice, and spoil- 
ing, most exposed to the elements. 
There must, then, be a considerable advance 
in spring over autumn prices, if much money 
is to be made by keeping corn over winter. 


must 





Aeto England Farmer. . 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JULY 18 1885. 


Sixty-four thousand acres of land have 
been burned over during the past week in 
two counties in New Jersey. Much of the 
area was woodland, but a great part of it 
consisted of cranberry bogs, which are among 


the most productive of the improved lands of 


the State. In these the ground itself was 
burned to the depth of two feet or more, the 
fire spreading through the compact mass of 
peat with great rapidity, utterly destroying 
the soil, in most cases beyond the possibility 


of reclamation. 


The cyclone season seems to have opened 
We do 
not remember any year in which the number 
of tornadoes and violent storms reported so 
early in the season was anything like what it 
has been this year. But these violent storms, 
destructive as they are, leave upon the face 
of Nature hardly a trace which a few years 
will not efface, while the marks of a great 
land-slide like that which occurred in the 
White Mountains last week, will remain for 
ages, as permanent as the granite hills them- 


very vigorously all over the country. 


selves. 


And now they are poking sticks into the 
late Commissioner of Agriculture, because he 
offered to private cultivators of sorghum, cer- 
tain premiums out of the funds of the Depart- 
ment, which, it is said, he had no legal right 
to do. If the offering and awarding of these 
premiums was illegal, it would seem as if 
some of the sharp critics ought to have dis- 
covered that fact long ago. We remember 
that the plan was quite warmly endorsed at 
the outset, by some of the very influential 
journals that are now making things as un- 
comfortable as possible for the Ex-Commis- 


sioner. 


A few weeks ago fearful stories were told 
about a new worm that was doing immense 
damage to the Kansas cornfields, and wasn’t 
going to leave the unfortunate farmers half a 
crop. The description of the vermin did not 
exactly fit anything known to naturalists, and 
some of them started to look him up, but 
without success, finding no worm that an- 
swered in any degree to published descriptions 
of the terrible destroyer, and no place where 
any very great damage had been done by any 
worm whatever. The whole story is now be- 
lieved to have been started by speculators, to 
bull the corn market. 


The National Live Stock Journal says 
sharply that ‘‘the amount of oleomargarine, 
or butterine purchased by consumers for their 
own use, would not be sufficient to run one 
factory in the whole country. The object for 
which spurious butter is made, is that it may 
be sold as the genuine article.” And yet 
there is a very large amount of oleomargarine 
sold in this city, simply ‘‘on its merits ;” not 
quite so much now as when butter was higher, 
because the product cannot be manufactured 
at so low a price as a large part of the butter 
for sale to-day in any large city in the coun- 
try. Weknow of one retailer who does a 
very large business in it, and who sells it for 
just what it is. His customers are largely 
boarding-house keepers, who prefer the arti- 
cle to ‘‘random butter,” on account of its 
uniformity in color and flavor, which latter 
characteristic, if not exactly of the best, is 
still very much better than a large part of the 
‘‘boarding-house butter.” Bakers use a great 
deal of oleo, and they buy it for what it is, 
except when ‘‘bakers’ grades” of butter are 
cheap as they are now, in which case they 
can’t afford to use it. Lastly, a great many 
families use it for cooking, if not for the ta- 
ble. There is certainly no reason to believe 
that the processes of manufacture of oleo are 
any less cleanly than those used in making 
lard, which latter is used in almost all house- 
holds, without question, but with many peo- 
ple there is a prejudice against lard, on the 
score of healthfuluess, which does not obtain 
against the fat of beef, and for this reason 
oleomargarine has displaced lard in many 
families. 


THE HAY CROP. 

The reports from all sections of New Eng- 
land, as to the condition and prospects of the 
great staple crop of this section of the coun- 
try, continue to be of a decidedly gloomy ra- 
ture. The cut last year was considerably be- 
low the average, and the extreme severity of 
the winter caused a more than usually heavy 
draft upon the limited supply in order to car- 
ry the cattle through until the present sum- 
mer, so that there is now but avery small 
amount of old hay in the possession of the 
farmers in any part of New England. The 
grass in some sections was badly winter- 
killed, and was slow to start in the Spring, 
and the dry weather of the month of June, 
coming too quickly upon the late springing 
grass, had a much more injurious effect on 
this account. 

In Maine, however, the late rains appear to 
have somewhat revived the hopes of the farm- 
ers, and from all accounts it appears that 
matters are ina much better condition than 
was promised a fortnight ago, and although 
haying has been delayed, the crop will after 
all, come out fairly. In Waldo and Wash- 
ington counties it is now reported that the 
crop will be larger than last year, though still 
about fifteen per cent below the average ; 
while in Androscoggin and Oxford counties, 
it will come very nearly up to the average 
cut. Aroostook county is said to be looking 
very fairly, and in the other counties of the 
State a great improvement has taken place 
since the beginning of the present month. 
The best estimates we have seen, reckon the 
crop at about equal to that of last year, tak- 
ing the whole State through, or about fifteen 
per cent less than the maximum crop. 

In New Hampshire the outlook is not so 
good. It was remarked some weeks ago that 
the whole State would not produce hay 
enough this year to winter acat. It isn’t 
quite so bad as that, though the outlook is far 
from good. ‘The drought of the summer of 
1884, and of the present summer, has been 
more severely felt in the hilly regions of that 
State, than in the river valleys of Maine, and 
the loss is correspondingly greater. There 
has also been some reduction in the amount 
of land in grass, many old mowing fields hav- 
ing been ploughed for hoed crops, or sown to 
fodder crops. The amount of green fodder 
crops now growing is said to be larger than 
ever before, and a great deal of corn has also 
been put in for ensilage. This will, to some 
extent, help out the shortness of hay. A 
great deal of damage to the grass by worms, 
is also reported from all but the most north- 
erly sections of the State. Grasshoppers al- 
so have done some injury, though to nothing 
like the extent of their last year’s operations. 
Taking the whole State through, it is estimat- 
ed that the yield will show a reduction of ten 
per cent from last year, and of a little over 
thirty-three per cent from the year before 
last. 

In Vermont the condition of the crop is 
even worse than in New Hampshire, and it is 
now feared that the yield will turn out less 
than in any one of the last ten years. Grubs 
and grasshoppers have done immense damage 
in all sections of the State. The drought has 
been most severe east of the mountains, the 
western half of the State having suffered com- 
paratively little from this cause. Haying is 
very late, partly on account of the recent 
rains, which have raised the hopes of the 
farmers, and have caused a marked improve- 
ment in the appearance of the grass in the 
lower lands and along the streams, though 
rather too late to benefit the hill lands. 
Should the wet weather continue a few days 
longer, it would cause a decided improvement 
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in the general prospect of the crop, the 
meadows being still susceptible of benefit. 
There has not been a great deal of planting 
of crops for green fodder in Vermont this 
season, the prospect of the grass crop having 
been remarkably good early in the season, 
and the necessity for supplementing it by 
green fodder crops not appearing very great 
at that time. 

In Massachusetts the situation is decidedly 
more cheering. In some localittes, the grass 
was badly winter-killed, and this season's 
crop will be light. The Western part of the 
State has also suffered to some extent from 
the drought of the early part of summer, and 
in the high lends there will be a noticeable 
shortage. In the Eastern part of the State, 
however, the crop is a fair average, and in 
some localities greatly in advance of that of 
last year. From such reports as we have 
been able to gather, the crop as a whole, in 
Massachusetts, will be larger than that of last 
year, and very little, if any, below an average 
yield. Haying began earlier here, than in 
the more Northern parts of New England, 
and a large part of the crop was safely housed 
before the recent rains, leaving the fields in 
just the condition to receive the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from the rain, and greatly im- 
proving the outlook for the second crop. 

Massachusetts, however, is a buyer, and 
not a seller of hay, even with the largest crop 
she can raise within her 2wn borders. In 
Boston market to-day, choice, coarse hay is 
selling at twenty to twenty-three dollars per 
ton in car-load lots, the latter price being an 
outside figure for ‘‘fanecy” lots, such as are 
not readily to be found, the ideal baled hay 
as it were, perfectly imaginable but practical- 
ly unattainable. A year ago at this time, the 
best quotation was $17.50 per ton; that is to 
say, the value of choice hay has risen just 
thirty-three and one-third per cent in the past 
year. Farmers who have hay to sell, will 
find, by a very short calculation, that a rise 
of thirty-three per cent in price more than 
over-balances a decrease of twenty per cent 
in production ; and, taking the most unfavora- 
ble estimate we have seen of the crop in New 
England, the falling off from last year's pro- 
duction cannot reach that proportion. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 

The convention of representatives of agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations be- 
gan at Washington on Wednesday of last 
week. The assembly took place in the seed 
room of the Department of Agriculture, a 
hall of considerable size in the new building 
on the agricultural grounds. 
last year’s seeds, now amounting to about two 
car loads, had been piled up in bags at one 
end of the hall and covered with bunting, 
with which material and flowers and plants 
from the hot houses the hall was tastefully 
decorated. There were present at the open- 
ing between 50 and 60 delegates, represent- 
ing all the leading agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations of the United States. 
Prof. Goessmann and the Hon. Daniel Need- 
ham were the delegates from Massachusetts. 
A temporary organization was effected by the 
election of Commissioner Colman as Tempo- 
rary Chairman, and Prof. George Fairchild 

A Committee on 
Commissioner Col- 


as Temporary Secretary. 
Credentials was named. 
man in his opening address of welcome briefly 
sketched the discussions in Congress which 
preceded the magnificent grants of lands for 
the endowment of agricultural colleges in the 
several States of the Union, and said it would 
be conceded that the general public professed 
a degree of disappointment in the outcome of 
these institutions. The predominant idea in 
Congress was that of interesting young men 
in farming operations, and in the fundamental 
principles of plant culture, by showing how 
they might realize profits in raising crops 
without diminishing the fertility of the soil. 
Facts were submitted to Congress showing 
that the average of yields was gradually di- 
minishing in quantity, and the soil was being 
rapidly exhausted of plant food. To arrest 
this somewhat alarming tendency toward the 
spoliation of arable lands, it was deemed ad- 
visable to encourage institutions where the 
results of scientific investigation in vegetable 
physiology would be exemplified and their 
practical application in fields and gardens 
clearly illustrated. The results had not been 
commensurate with public expectations. Com- 
plaint was made that comparatively few grad- 
uates became farmers, and the truth of this 
must to some extent be admitted. 

It was not surprising, especially in cases 
where the maintenance of the farm was noted 
as a tax upon the funds of the college, that 
graduates should avoid a calling thus demon- 
strated to be unprofitable. After alluding in 
detail to some of the branches which should 
be fundamentally taught in all agricultural 
colleges, he referred at length to some of the 
operations and plans which might be carried 
out on college farms by the college faculties, 
and which would be mure particularly under 
the auspices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and for its special use and advantage, 
operations and plans involving problems which 
could only be solved by investigations carried 
on simultaneously in different localities. Upon 
the general subject and in conclusion, the 
Commissioner said there was nothing which 
would attract and rivet the attention of the 
agricultural public to the colleges as experi- 
mental work. Farmers would hope and ex- 
pect to be directly benefited. On the college 
farms should be tested every variety of fruit, 
cereals, grapes, timber, trees and even do- 
mestic animals, and those found in all re- 
spects adapted to the locality should be dis- 
seminated by the college. Thus one college 
farm would be trying experir ents for hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers who could en- 
joy the benefits and not suffer the losses in 
money, labor and time, of making the tests for 
themselves. le proffered the services of the 
department in obtaining from abroad seeds 
and plants of any product we are now import- 
ing, whenever the Faculty of any college 
wished to test the cultivation of the plant in 
this country. He could see the necessity for 
a great national experimental farm also, 
which he would have established near the cap- 
ital, and if he might go further he would es- 
tablish upon it a permanent National or 
World’s Exposition, where the products of 
this and other nations might be exhibited side 
by side. He believed that at no distant day 
all this would be realized, for agriculture, the 
nursing mother of all industries, was entitled 
to such recognition. After the conciusion of 
the Commissioner's opening address the tem- 
porary Chairman and Secretary were made 
the permanent Chairman and Secretary of the 
convention, the organization of which was 
then effected. 

Commissioner Colman announced that he 
had received a letter from Miss Cleveland, 
which he did not think was intended as a pri- 
vate communication. The letter was then 
read as follows : 

EXeEcUTIVE MANSION. 
WasuinorTon, D. C., July 8, 1885. } 

I venture to ask if the subject of silk culture in 
the United States is one which will receive atten- 
tion from the cultural convention? I find my- 
self feeling a deep interest in this industry, not 
only because it seems right and fitting that we 
should produce our own silk, in successful compe- 
tition with the old world, but because this industry, 
when 60 es ablished, as it may be by h e :courage- 
ment of the government, will afford one more av- 
enue of self support to women. I am sure you de- 
sire with me to see such avenues increased in wor- 


thy and legitimate ways. I am hoping to have the 
pleasure of visiting your bureau befvre long. 
= aay pene 
OSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 
This letter was received with applause and 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 
Resolved, That this convention has listened with 
leasure to the sentiments expressed by Miss Cleve- 
and in her letter on the subject of s culture in 
the United Statesr that we are in sympathy with 
these sentiments ; and that Miss Cleveland is most 


cordially invited to honor this body with her pres- 
ence and take part in its deliberations. 


K. Tamari, the Japanese official commis- 
sioner of the world’s exposition, was next in- 
troduced. He said that his country was deep- 
ly interested in the questions before this con- 
vention, and was seeking information from 
this country. At this point a recess was 
taken. 

Upon the reassembling of the convention 
the chair appointed the following as vice 
presidents: Messrs. Willets of Michigan, 


The store of 


Lee of Mississippi, Atherton of Pennsylvania, 
Fairchild of Kansas, and Dwinelle of Califor- 
nia. 

A resolution was adopted, declaring that 
the condition and progress of American agri- 
culture require national aid to investigate 
and experiment in the several States, and 
that therefore this convention approves the 
provisions of what is known as the Cullom 
bill of the last Congress, and urges upon the 
next Congress the passage of that, or a simi- 
lar measure. 

A resolution was adopted providing for the 
appointment of a committee to urge upon the 
attention of Congress such legislation as 
might be favored by the convention, and to 
take steps to secure favorable action thereon. 

A resolution in approval of the plan of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for introducing 
upon farms connected with agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations the more vala- 
able plants and trees adapted to local climatic 
conditions from the various parts of the world, 
gave rise toa spirited debate, during which 
several delegates condemned as a crying out- 
rage the present system of distributing seeds 
through the hands of members of Congress, 
who knew nothing of their value or worthless- 
ness. It was said by some that, while great 
benefits had resulted from the distribution of 
seeds by the department reat evils had also 
followed, in that insects 1d diseases, previ- 
ously unknown, had | ome general. It 
seemed to be the opinion * a majority of the 
speakers that the distrib on of seeds should 
be made entirely by the | > missioner of Ag- 
riculture, who was supposed to be in a posi- 
tion to know or to learn what varieties would 
he beneficial to any particular locality, and 
who could be held responsible for the results. 

The convention then took a recess till 8 P. 
M. The evening session was devoted to the 
reading of papers by delegates. 





THE AUSTRALIA WOOL CROP. 

A. M. Garland, in writing upon the Aus- 
tralia wool clip, says in the Breeder's Ga- 
zette. 

‘Some of your readers may.remember that 
while reports of disaster to Australian flocks 
were going the rounds of the press, about a 
year ago, I ventured the prediction that when 
the clip was in sight the shortage would be 
found much below the estimate of the ready 
guessers at its limits. My presence in New 
South Wales during a portion of the time the 
drouth was prevailing in that Colony, and 
Queensland, enabled me to say with certainty 
that the losses would be confined to a few 
localities, and though unusually severe in a 
few districts, would not seriously inconve- 
nience the majority of flock-owners in the 
Colonies. 

‘‘Information just now at hand from Con- 
sul Griflin, at Sydney, N. S. W., confirms my 
conclusion, as expressed last year, and shows 
that the quantity of wool was not at all di- 
minished below the clip of the preceding year, 
though its quality showed deterioration. It 
is stated by Mr. Griffin that more wool went 
out from New South Wales in 1884 than in 
the previous year—the excess was 51,161 
bales, equaling say, 20,000,000 pounds. The 
effect of the drouthy season was most notice- 
able in the diminished number of lambs and 
the scarcity of desirable lambs’ wool. 

‘*Prices of all classes of wool were down— 
ruling from one cent to two cents below the 
market of the previous year. The faulty 
character of wools was having its influence on 
the demand for the American market, and 
purchases for use in this country, which in 
1883 amounted to 22,960 bales, say 9,000,000 
pounds, would show a large falling off. 

‘I do not think a proper construction of 
Mr. Griffin’s figures would be that the wool 
clip of New South Wales had actually in- 
creased 20,000,000 pounds over that of 1883, 
even though that much more was shipped out 
in 1884. New lines of railway are being 
pushed toward the interior, and each year 
bring overland to the eastern coast quantities 
of wool that previously was floated down the 
small rivers and found outlet at southern and 
western ports, especially that of Adelaide in 
South Australia. It is also highly probable 
that considerable quantities of (Queensland 
wools are marketed at Sydney, the metropolis 
of New South Wales.” 





STAMPING OUT CATTLE DISEASE, 

Speaking of the efforts of State govern- 
ments in this country, to protect their own 
borders against the introduction of contagious 
cattle diseases, by quarantining against cattle 
from certain other States, the Mark Lane Ex- 
press, (London) says: ‘‘If the matter were 
not of such serious import, it would be laugh- 
able to see the keen intelligence of America 
eblindly carrying out in detail all the errors 
and follies which have been demonstrated by 
our costly pioneer cattle disease legislation. 
Our blunders have afforded them a gratuitous 
lesson, but they have not made a cent out of 
our failure. Call States local authorities, and 
there is the old machinery set to work in the 
New World. The whole history of pleuro- 
pneumonia in England, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in Australia, has been to teach 
one simple remedy, to be prescribed every 
time, namely, the destruction of all affected 
animals, and all animals which may have be- 
come infected by contact with them. No per- 
missive action can ever carry this out. It 
must be the work of a central authority, and 
the cost must be a national one. State quar- 
antine against State, is costly and mischievous 
nonsense, there need be no regulations be- 
yond the fiat of the destroyer. Nothing 
short of this will be likely to save the United 
States from having pleuro-pneumonia always 
in her midst as they now have it in Australia.” 

Still it may yet prove that ‘‘State quaran- 
tine against State” is the only course open to 
us, however costly and mischievous it may be. 
There is still a great constitutional question 
to be settled, as to how far the authority of 
the Federal government can be made to stretch 
over this, as over some other equally momen- 
tous matters. Massachusetts got rid of pleuro- 
pneumonia once, by her own action, and at 
her own expense, and has kept free from it 
ever since. Doubtless it is possible for other 
States to do the same. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 

The Bangor Whig says concerning the 
preparations for holding the New England 
Fair in that city: The preparations for the 
fair to be held, beginning Monday, August 
31, are to commence at once and are to be 
more extensive than for any other fair ever 
held by the New England Society. The of- 
ficers of the Eastern Maine Association 
worked hard to have the fair in Bangor, and 
now that their efforts in this direction have 
been crowned with success they are deter- 
mined that the exhibition shall surpass any 
New England Fair ever held. They are, 
therefore, to make great improvements at the 
Park. A new building to be used as the 
headquarters of the executive officers will be 
erected very near the ticket office. It will 
command a good view of the track and the 
larger portion of the grounds. A large num- 
ber of stalls for horses and additional accom- 
modations for cattle will be made in the por- 
tion of the Park near the Maplewood House. 

The officers are contemplating the erection 
of a building having a good floor and roof 
but with open sides, to be used for the ex- 
hibition of all agricultural implements. Ar- 
rangements will soon be made for the enter- 
tainment of visitors. The Boston boats are 
to provide lodging, it is expected, for about 
five hundred, and many of Bangor’s private 
citizens will throw open their houses for the 
accommodation of people attending the ex- 
hibition. The special premiums offered by 
the State for exhibitions of dairy products 
are attracting much attention in the farming 
communities, and there will doubtless be a 
strong competition for them. President 
Cleveland will be invited to attend the fair, 
and as it is thought that he will visit Bar 
Harbor in August, he may pass a day in this 
city during the week of the exhibition. 


Dr. Prerce’s “Pe_iets”—the pe gp “Little 
Liver Pill,” (sugar-coated)—cure and bilious 
, sour stomach, and bilious attacks. By 








THE JULY CROP REPORTS. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, says of the condition of the leading sta- 
ple crops at the close of the month of June, 
that cotton has made material improvement 
during the month. There are few imperfect 
stands reported. Temperature and rainfall 
have favored growth, and fruiting has com- 
menced in the Gulf States. Local droughts 
are very rare, and moisture generally sufli- 
cient from Virginia to Texas. It is some- 
what in excess in low lands, interfering with 
cultivation and stimulating the growth of 
grass. The general average condition has 
advanced from 92 in June, to 96. It has not 
been exceeded in July since 1880. 

The month has been favorable to the de- 
velopment of winter wheat. A slight im- 
provement is indicated, which advances the 
general average between two or three points, 
or from 62 to nearly 65. A very slight de- 
cline is reported in Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and in some of the Southern 
States. In Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri there has been improvement, as well 
as in California and Oregon. The winter 
wheat region, which does not include the ter- 
ritories, now promises about 215,000,000 
bushels. The condition of spring wheat con- 
tinues higher, though the average has been 
reduced slightly, the average being nearly 
96. The indications now point to a crop of 
about 148,000,000 bushels for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Dakota and all other 
Territories, and Northern New England. 
This makes an aggregate of 363,000,000 
bushels. 

The immense corn area of last year has ap- 
parently been increased about six per cent, 
or at least 4,000,000 acres, making an aggre- 
gate of 74,000,000 acres. 
crease is in the Missouri Valley. The condi- 
tion of corn is higher than in any year since 
1880, except the last. It averages 94, against 
96 in 1884. It is highest in the South, and 
higher on the Atlantic coast than in the West. 
The Kansas average is 83, that of Michigan 
and Missouri 87, Wisconsin 88, Illinois 90, 
Iowa 92, Minnesota 93, Ohio and Nebraska 


97. 


from 83 to 87 since June 1. 

The general average of oats is 97, in place 
of 93 last month. Oats have shared witb all 
the cereals in the improvement of the month. 
The only States below 90 are New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi and California. 

The condition of barley averages 92, and 
tobacco 6. 


Russian TREES America.—The 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Col. Colman, 
has authorized Mr. Leo Weltze, a well-known 
nursery-man of Ohio, to procure in Russia 
such seeds of timber and fruit trees, orna- 
mental shrubs and plants as, in his opinion, 
are adapted to the exposed regions of our 
northwest. The results already secured by 
Prof. Budd, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
who visited Russia for a similar purpose a few 
years since, show that we may look with a 


FOR 


central Russia for varieties of fruits adapted 
to successful production in the trying climate 
of our northwest. Mr. Weltze goes to Rus- 
sia on business of his own and at his own ex- 
pense. The department will simply be called 
upon to pay the expense of the collection and 
freight of what he may select. 


Nor ro BE Footep AGarx.—A_ shepherd 
once, to prove the quickness of his dog, who 
was lying before the fire in the house where 


a sentence concerning something else, ‘I am 
thinking, sir, the cow is in the potatoes.” 
Though he purposely laid no stress on these 
words, and said them in a quiet, unconcerned 
tone of voice, the dog, who appeared to be 
asleep, immediately jumped up, and leaping 
through an open window, scrambled up the 
turf roof of the house, from which he could 
see the potato field. He then (not seeing 
the cow there) ran and looked into the farm- 
yard where sbe was, and, finding that all was 
right, came back to the house. After a short 
time, the shepherd said the same words again, 
and the dog repeated the outlook; but, 
on the false alarm being a third time given, 
the dog got up, and wagging his tail, looked 
his master in the face with so comical an ex- 
pression of interrogation that he could not 
help laughing at him. On which, with a 
slight growl, he laid himself down in_ his 
warm corner with an offended air, as if de- 
termined not to be made a fool of again.— 
Baptist Weekly. 


Don’t Give up the hope of recovering if you 
are afflicted with Heart Disease, Dr. Graves’ 
Hrart ReGviator has been a specific for thirty 
years—many great cures are known from its use. 
Free pamphiet of F. E. Ingalls, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miscellancous Htems. 





te A $200,000 yarn mill at West Mana- 
yunk, Pa., was burned on Sunday. 


sued by the roads in Boston. 

te A large farm house belonging to George 
L. Witt, in Granby, was burned, with its con- 
tents on Monday. Loss $3000. 

te Sixty persons at Momence, Ill., have 
been poisoned, some of them fataily, by eat- 
ing dried beef made from diseased cattle. 

te The Dover Del. Sentinel thinks that 
the peach ee 8 this season will be more than 
2,590,000 baskets. 


te An attempt was made to blow upa 
railroad train near Plattsburg, N. Y., on 
Thursday of last week, by the use of dyna- 
mite. 

te The hay crop is likely to fall much 
below the average in Maine, Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

te The New York State Reservation at 
Niagara Falls was formally opened to the 
public on Wednesday of this week. 


te It is reported that the Boston & Lowell 
Railroad Co., are about to begin operating 
the Central Massachusetts, on highly advan- 
tageous terms for the former corporation. 

te The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
propose to withdraw their steamers running 
between San Francisco and Australia on the 
Ist of November next. 

t= The prospects in Texas are that the 
Lone Star State will have the biggest cotton 
and grain crops ever known in her history. 
The prospects in Nebraska are also flattering. 


t@ Gen. Sheridan has gone to the Indian 
Territory to direct in person the movements 
against the savages, or make peace with 
them if possible without bloodshed. 

(<q Economy 1s WeaLtH.—No woman really 
ractices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
yes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your ggist. Only 10c. Simple to use 
Wells. Richardson & Co., Burlington. 


t= It is proposed to reward the Canadian 
militiamen who served in the Northwestern 
rebellion by giving them a free homestead of 
320 acres each in Manitoba. 


te A destructive rain and wind storm 
swept through the Allegheny, Penn., Valley 
last Monday evening, doing a vast amovnt of 
damage to property. 

t= The latest advices from the Cheyenne 
country are reassuring. Special Agent Arm- 
strong telegraphing the Interior Department 
that he anticipates no serious trouble. 


te Professor Charles Kendall Adams of 
Michigan University has been elected presi- 
dent of Cornell University by a vote of 15 
to 12. 

t= Mrs. Hunter of Hinsdale, N. H., has 
been arrested on the charge of murdering her 
husband, who was found dead under suspi- 
cious circumstances on the night of the 25th 
ult. 


t# Barns and outbuildings on the Fiske 
place in Grafton, owned by Geo. S. Coe, 
were burned with their contents on Monday 
morning. The dwelling house was also se- 
riously damaged by the fire. The loss will 
amount to $7000. 


te Seven murderers escaped from the jail 
at Ashville, N. C., Monday evening. When 
the jailer went into the cells, inspecting the 
building, he was seized, and tied hand and 
foot. Then with an axe the prisoners knock- 
ed a hole through the wall, by which they 
made their escape. 

te A ne woman in Atlanta, Ga., the 
other day locked her three children up while 
she went to a field to work. On her return 
she found her house burned to the ground 
and nothing left of her children but their 
charred remains. Cases of this kind are not 
infrequent, and it is said that as many as forty 
children have lost their lives in this manner 


* 








in the State of Georgia within the past six 
months 








The largest in~* 


The average of winter rye has increased | 


great degree of hope to the great plain of 


we were talking, said to me in the middle of 


te No more street car tickets are to be is- | 


te Secretary Lamar has ordered that the 
cattle trails in the Indian Territory be kept 
open to Texas drovers. 

te The cranbe bogs in Burlington 
County, New Jauny, ee 4 fire, and inn 
but a heavy rain can stop the progress of de- 
struction. 


te The Hessian fly is making such rav- 
ages in many of the wheat fields of Wayne 
county, N. Y., that farmers are burning their 
crops in order to exterminate the pest as far 
as possible. 


te It has just transpired that a fight oc- 
curred on the Fourth of July just above the 
forks of the Kennebec in ine, between 
rivermen and Frenchmen, resulting in the loss 
of three lives and the destruction of consid- 
erable property. 

tA terrific cyclone swept over portions 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota on Wednesday 
night of last week, demolishing hundreds of 
houses and destroying a vast amount of other 
property. Central and Northern Illinois 
were also visited, serious damage resulting. 


t= The American House, Howe’s Block, 
the stable of the Belfast Lumber Company 
and several buildings in Belfast, Me., were 
destroyed by fire last Sunday morning. Two 
men and twenty horses were burned to death. 
The property loss will reach $59,000. 


tz In Albany, N. Y., on Sunday last, 
Burch’s stables and Gray’s piano factory were 
burned. Six firemen were burned under fall- 
ing walls, and twenty-three horses perished 
in the flames. The property loss will aggre- 
gate between $75,000 and $100,000. 


te In regard to the Dolphin the Attorney 
General has decided that the Secretary of the 
Navy can not accept the vessel; that there is 
no contract between the Government and 
John Roach, and that the latter can be com- 
pelled to refund the large sum paid him for 
the vessel. 


te The labor troubles at East Saginaw and 
Saginaw City, Mich., were of a threatening 
character on Monday. A squad of Pinker- 
ton’s detectives arrived artned with Winches- 
ter rifles, and the city authorities are said to 
be fully prepared to suppress any outbreak 
that may be precipitated by the strikers. 


tz Inspector Armstrong has succeeded in 
carrying out his instructions to open up the 
cattle trails through the Indian territory. He 
has telegraphed Secretary Lamar that all dif- 
ferences between the drover and ranchmen 
have been settled, and that cattle from Texas 
are now moving northward without obstruc- 
tion. 


te A New Jersey man and a Vermont 
man claim to have discovered in the creek 
near Comstock, Washington County, N. Y., 
a cannon filled with gold, which was sunk by 
the British in 1777 to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the patriots. ‘The next proceed- 
ing is to get it out, and put the money in cir- 
culation, which they are going to try to do 


t#@ The World's Exposition’s plant, build- 
ings and machinery at New Orleans were sold 
at auction for $175,000. They were pur- 
chased for the new exposition company, and 
it is said that there is now no doubt as to the 
re-opening of the exposition, as this purchase 
establishes the new company on a definite 
basis and enables it to vigorously push for- 
ward the enterprise to completion. 


te A land slide on Cherry Mountain, in 
the White Mountain range, equal in its ex- 
tent, but not as serious in results, as the fa- 
mous Willey slide, occurred last Friday morn- 
ing. A barn was crushed, a few domestic 
animals killed, and a man received a broken 
leg. The slide began at the top of the moun- 
tain, and made a path through a heavy growth 
of wood two miles long and twenty-five feet 
wide. 

te Vermont was visited by a cyclone on 
Thursday of last week. At Burlington build- 
ings were unroofed, trees blown down, and 
much minor damage inflicted. Lightning 
struck in many places. Several horses were 
killed, but no lives were lost so far as learned. 
At Waterbury the covered wooden bridge 
across the Winooski River, 212 feet span, 
was blown into the water and completely de- 
stroyed. Several chimneys, trees and the 
spire of the Methodist Charch in the village 
were blown down. One elm tree, four feet 
in diameter, was torn up by the roots. Two 
barns at Waterbury Centre were blown down, 
and two girls, twelve years old, were buried 
in the debris. They were found alive, but 
are in a critical condition. 


Cavrion to DarryMeN.—Ask for Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color, and take 
no other. Beware of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for every other one is liable to be- 
come rancid and spoil the butter into which it is 
put. If you cannot get it write to us at Burling- 
ton, Vt., to know where and how to get it without 
extra expense. Thousands of tests have been 
made, and they always prove it the best. 


The arkets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, July 15, 1885. 
[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& Jones, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 









Butter, # b— Cheese, #%..12 @. 16 
Lump, ...25@. 50 Sage, ..- -l6@. 18 
Creamery, . .20 @. 2% Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tu -20@. 23 Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .18 @. 20 |Eggs,W doz. .16 @. 18 
common, ..12 @. 16 Cape, «+... .20@. B 


Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥ pk .30 @. 50 Oranges, ¥ doz 25 @. 50 
Blueberries, qt 15 @. 20 Pineapple,ea .15 @. 25 
Cherries, ® . .10 @. 15 , Raspberries, qt 30 @. 35 
Currants, qt ..11 @15 Strawberries, qt 20 @. 25 
Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 |Watermelons,ea25 @ . 40 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, ¥ b. 20 @. 30 Prunes, ¥ hb . .8 @. 20 














Apples, # ib ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, # hb .30 @. 35 
Castana,#¥b .. @. 10 ¥qtcan.. .20@. 35 
Citron, ¥ bh . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥216 @. 30 
Dates, ¥Wb ..10@. Valencias, # b10 @. 16 
Figs, @b ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, #qt10 @. 12 
Filberts, @% .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 
Peanuts, # bh .10 @. 1b Naples, .... @. 20 
Pecans, . » » » 14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,B10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 
Beans, # pk . .50 @. 62 ) Potatoes, new, pk @. 35 
String, pk . .25 @. 30 ¥ bushel. .100 @ 125 
acm he. es Oe 5 ¥ bbl .. .275 @ 300 
Cabbages,ea .. @. 15 sweet, Vb .. @.. 
Carrots, bch. .. @. 8 |Sage and Thyme— 
Cauliflowers, ea 25 @. 30 Wbeh..... @. 6 
Cucumbers,ea .2@. 3% |Squashes— 
Egg Plantsjea.25 @. 35 arrow,#h .@. 4 
Lettuce,¥ head. @. 5 Summer,ea .6@. 8 
| meng) 3 - «+ @. 5O | Tomatoes, ¥ qt 20 @. 2 
Peas, split, # qt. @. 10 |Turnips,bch ..6@. 8& 
Green # pk .40 @. 50 


Meats--Fresh. 


Beef, ¥ b— Mutton— 
Sirloin steak .25 @. 28 } legs, @b .. 
Round do., .15 @. 20 fore qr, ¥ b 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2 chops, # &. 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ b— 


Sse 


a. 

g 

é. 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 | Roast & steak10 @. 12 
Liver. .. - -8 @. 10 |Suet, WB....7@. 9 
Haslet, sheep,ea 6 @. 8 |Tallow,#b ..7@. 8 
Lamb— | Veal, hind qr % 17 @. 20 
hind qr, #%.13 @. 16 | foreqr....10@. 15 
fore qr.@% 10@. 12 loins, .. +» .15 @. 2 
Lard, leaf, #¥b 7@. 8 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ...-8@-. 9 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Pork, hams, # b12 @. 14 Smoked,ea . 87 
Bacon, ¥% .12 @. 14 Sheep do. ¥ dz. 
Shoulders,#%10 @. 12 | Pigs’feet,?b . 
alt, ¥ . .9 @. 12 |Sausage,¥B . 1 
Beef, corned,? & 9 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ & 1 
Smoked, ¥ h : 20 @. 2% Tripe, ¥ B - 
Tongues, ¥% .13 @. 15 


Poultry and Game. 


eS 
SeeLHER 
Roses 


Chickens, # . 30 @. 40 | Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Spring, # ih .50 @. 60 aquabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 100 

Ducks, choice, B20 @. 25 | Pigs,sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 

Fowls,#@® . .20 @. 2% | Turkeys,— 

Geese, WB ..15 @. 20 choice,¥ hb 25 @. 30 
Green, #b .18 @. 2 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry,¥®..8@. 10, Salt, # kit .350 @ 450 

pe tA may - + @. 6 |Lobster,@B... @. 10 

Green turtle, # B @. 25 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,smkd,¥ B @. 17 Wgall ...120@140 
Fins, #% ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd B20 @. 25 

Barvings, 2. dz @. 20 |Softshlcrabs,dz . @. 75 
Scaled, ¥ box 








- @ 35 |Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— Wb. es eee @. 14 
Salt,each... @. 8 
Fish--Fresh. 

Bass, ...15 @. 20 |Haddock,¥Wb.. @. 6 
Bluefish,#” h .. @- 12 | Halibut,@B .12\@. 16 
Cod, ¥% .... @- &| Chicken,® .. @. 17 

pickled, ¥ B®. . @. 8 | Mackerel,ea . .8 @. 15 

tongues,#@B.. @. 15 Spanish,th .. @. 2% 

cheeks,#@h .. @. 10 | Pickerel, WB. 12@ 15 
liver oil,qt .. @. 40 'Salmon, Bb. . .20 @. 2% 
Cusk,¥®.... @. 8 Swordfish,® .. @. 5 
Eels, @% ....+ @- 12 Perch,@doz .. @. 15 
Flounders,ea .. @. 6 , Trout,salmon,#& @. 17 
Frog's legs, doz. @ 50! Brook,#t% .50@. 75 





PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 15, 1885. 
There is a fair busiuess doing in the produce mar- 
kets, and dealers in fruits and vegetables are busy. 
The summer demand from the seaside and country re- 
sorts is now beginning, and shipments are increasing. 


BRatter.—Receipts of the week 27,514 pkgs and 2327 
bxs. The market is still rather slow, and with con- 
tinued large receipts buyers can afford to be critical in 
the matter of selection, and lower grades are decidedly 
neg . Exports, however, are beginning to in 
crease, though any rise in prices would operate at 
once to ch that outlet for superfluous stock. Prices 
remain substantially unch and we quote choice 
fresh-made Western creamery at 17@19c; best Northern 
creamery at 18@20c; fair to good 16@18c; choice New 
York and Vermont dairies 16@18c; fair to good do 14 
@lic; Western dairy 13@15¢; ladle pack at 9@12, 
and old butter 64 10c. 

The St. Albans butter market is reported firm, with 
some falling off in the offerings, 1400 tubs being ship 
ped this week against 1800 tubs last week. Prices re- 
main practically unchanged, the general — be- 


BOSTON 


ing 15@léc; po 174 18¢c; fair to 12@ lic. 
eese.—Receipts of the week 10,319 boxes,— bbls. 
Under the influence of the active movements and the 
high prices in the country, buyers here have been op- 
erating more freely, and sales to a considerable extent 
have been effected at @8c ¥ h. At the close receiv- 
ers are asking 8@8}c for extra New York stock, but 
buyers do not respond to over 8e. Medium grades are 
at 64@7ic ¥ %, and inferior skims at 3@5c. 

se! in a small way at 7}a8c ¥ hb. 

in markets, 





—Receipts of the week 8202 boxes and 101 
bbls. ere is not much c! to note in prices, but 
the market is fairly steady y fresh Eastern and 
near-by stock, which is rather searce, Leing held with 
considerable firmness. We quote fresh Eastern at 144 
@l5c ¥ doz; New York and Vermont at 14@14}c; Isl- 
and eggs at 13a@l4c, and Western at 12). @13c ¥ doz. 

Beans.—There is rather more inquiry for beans, 
but buyers are not di to respond to any in- 
crease in prices. We quote large hand-picked pee 
beans at $1.45@1.50 # bush; choice small hand-picked 
do at $1,55@1.65 ¥ bush; choice screened do $1.40; 
hand- ed medium $1.45@1.50; and choice screened 
do $1.30@1.45; old-fashioned yellow-eyes $1.85, and 
improved do $1.90; red kidneys at $1.0041.95 # bushel. 

Vegetables.—Old potatoes are no longer quotable i 
new are in good supply, but there is an active deman 
at $1 75@2 60 ¥ bbl. New vegetables of all kinds are 
coming in freely, and rule at low prices. We quote 
new beets 15@i8e # dozen bunches; carrots 30@40c ¥ 
doz. bunches; R. I. turnips $2 #” 100 bunches; lettuce 
8@l2c ¥ doz. ; peas $1 50 ¥ bush; cabbage $648 # 200: 
native cucumbers 75c@100; tomatoes $1 25@175 ¥ 
crate; green beans 70@W%ec ¥ bush; summer squash 2 
a@i0c ¥ doz.; marrow squash $342 25; onions $3 
¥ bbl. 

Fruit.—0Old apples are practically out of the mar- 
ket; new Southern apples of doubtful ripeness and 
poor quality are selling at 50c@$1¥ crate. Water- 
melons are plenty at $15a18 # hundred. Berries of all 
kinds are in large supply; we quote blueberries at 104 
12c; strawberries 15c; blackberries 15@18c; raspber - 
ries 5a@6c for } qt.; 4@5c for 4 qt-; currants 6a@8e ¥ bb; 
cherries 74% ¥ bb. 

Fresh Meats.—The weather has a depressing in- 
fluence on the trade in fresh meats of all kinds, and 
beef is a shade lower, especially for fore quarters. 
We quote heavy hind quarters 12@13c; light do at ll@ 
12¢; good heavy fores and second quality at 4@4jc ¥ bb. 
There is a fair demand for spring lambs and veals. 
We quote lambs, spring, 12¢13c; common to good, 
10@i2c; choice heavy oy mutton 8@8hc; fancy, 
9c; Eastern 74@8c; yearlings 8,@%c; spring Eastern 
veal, choice, 8a@9c; fancy 10c; common to good 6@8c; 
Worcester 10@1lc ¥ b. 

Poultry.—There is nothing of consequence doing 
in Poultry, and prices are mostly nominal. Choice 
spring chickens are easier. We quote choice young 
frozen turkeys 18@19c; common to good 14@l5c; old, 
11@12c; fresh-killed turkeys 12@l4c; native, spring 
chickens, 25@35c; fowls, fresh-killed, 15@17c; common 
to good, l4alic; Western fowls l@lice ¥ bh; green 
ducks 23@25c. 

Hay and Straw.—tliay is steady in price, but 
there are very few lots that will command outside fig- 
ures, most of the sales being at $20@22 ton. We 
yuote choice prime hay $22@23; fair to good $20@21, 
choice Eastern fine $19@20; fair to good do $16a18; 
poor do $16; Eastern swale $12. Rye straw, choice, 
$22423; oat straw $11 # ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 





WEDNESDAY, July 15, 1885. 


Beeswax. bd mmed 8, vb 34g = 
“> ‘ ‘olor: 0.7 1) 1 
iaee.¢ teh = S . 4 Folded newsp’sb1l @. 1 
. 2 * Waste paper ¥® j@. 
Coal. Manilla rope¥ B3 @. 3 
Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 [Soft woolragsBh 5 @. 6 
Anthracite, # 2000 tbs— Old carpets, &c.b3 @. 3 
retail, .. .450 @ 525 | Waste woolens,B j@ 
cargo, » - .425 @ 455 Petroleum. 
Cotte. Crude ...+-6@. 6j 
Mocha, ¥® . .19 @. 20 [Refined ....6@ 6 
Java, ».+++12@. 20] do.cases  . .9 @. 104 
Maracaibo, .-%@- 12 do. hightest .8)@. 10 
Rio, ...++-+8@- 10 |Naptha ....10h@. 114 
Cotton. 
. Produce. 
Upland. Gulf. , pples,bbl. . 400 @ 450 
Ordinary,. . + -8)@- 95) Ghieg vb 36. 5 
Middling, «+ .10@- 14) sliced, WB. .4@. 5 


see e ciliQ@. @ 
Domestics. 


Fair, evaporated, h 6 @. 8&8 


Butter, ¥ b— 


Sheetings and Shirtings— Creameries .16 @. 20 
Heavy44...74@. 8 rm Vt.&N.Y.16 @. 18 
Medium 44. .6)@. 7 airto good .14 @. 15 

Drills, brown . .84@. 9% common ..10@. 14 

Print cloths ..2j3@. 3)] Western. ..13 @. 15 

Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 bakers’. ...6@. 10 

Prints, fancy . .5 @. 64] Beans, ¥ bushel— 

Fish. Smailland ex! 40 @ 1 65 

Cod, ¥ qti— Yellow eyes 185 @ 190 
Georges . .300@ 325 | Mediums 130 6 100 

P y ed Kidneysl 90 @ 195 
Dry Bank . 250 @ 4¢ hacee. FO 
Nova Scotia3 25 @ 4 60 anaes Fa< 
N. Foundl’d.. @. - | Priite y 76. 3 

Sie 005i Oe) So BS S 

Haddock . .150@175 |p eS See 

Pollock . , .175 @ 250 | 288% ¥ doz . . 12h@. 

donald Onions, # bbl @ 300 

Mackerel— Potatoes— 


No. 1,¥ bb118 00 @25 00 


No.2 10 00 @13 00 New,¥ bbl. 175 @ 250 


ame pad Sweet,# bbi @.. 

sre S , ae + $4 Poultry, ¥. .12 @. 30 
— ve s Pickles, ¥ bbl— 

eo . coarse... ++ @1000 

eee @13 00 medium .... @1300 

- ¥ , fine. . . . 1600 @17 00 

Scaled, ¥ box 12 @. 14 mixed. .... @1400 


Pickled, bb1.2 00 @ 3 00 
Flour and Meal. 
Western sup .325 @ 375 
Common ext .375 @ 400 
Minnesota . .575 @ 625 
Patents ...52% @ 600 
Roller Flour . 5 00 
St. Louis. . .5 00 
Ohio& Indiana 5 00 
Michigan . .47 
Oat Meal . .450 
Rye Flour . .400 
Corp Meal . «250 


Vinegar, # gal 14 @. 25 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess— 
West. mess 10 00 @10 50 
West. ext . 1100 @11 50 
Plate . . . 1200 @14 00 
| Pork, prime . 10 50 @11 00 
5 50 Mess . . «1150 @12 00 
Clear . . .13 00 @13 50 
Backs. . . 1350 @14 00 
Lard, tce,@? B&B .7@. 7} 
caddies, ¥% .74@. 8 


SHHHHHHEHHA 
; 24 
o 














Hams,smoked .% @. 10 
apes Hogs, dressed .5 @: 5} 
Almonds— 

Soft shell ..15 @. 17 Salt—¥ hhd. 
Citron «++ +28 @- &Y |Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 
Currants ...+4@- 4%/Liverpool . .100 @ 115 
Dates¥b ...4@- 7 | bag, fine. .150 @ 250 
Pea Nuts ...5@. 6) 

Figs, drums ..8@. 12 | Seed. 
ayers ...16@- 20 | Corrected by Schlegel & 

Lemons,¥ box 3 00 @ 6 00 | Foitler. 
Oranges,¥ box3 00 @ 500 |Clover, red . .114@. 124 
Raisins, layer 300 @ 305 | white Dutch 25 @. 30 
Loose Musc 2 35 @ 250 Alsike..... @. 2 
Grain. ——? oa. cies 

‘ ae erds ...i409 @ 
Oya, FS Se~ g Hungarian .. @ 125 

| No.1 mixed ssjg. so | Millet... .. @ 125 
| No! — d ——— Red Top,bag2 00 @ 225 

cathadle opal Seder Foulmead’w 2 00 @ 250 
| Ungraded . .53 @. 56 oh 3 @ 400 
|} Steamer . .57 @. 58 R I Sent . @ 300 

| Oats, 02 - 8 @. 46 Ky. Blue * cow 200 
Wheat ... .% @ 106 ae Sar ae 
| } hong 85 88 Orchard .... @ 250 
| alee he S- 95 | Buckwheat, bu @ 125 
j Barley ooo e - 5 @. bo | Barley, ¥ bush @ 125 
| Shorts, ¥ ton 15 0 @16 Rye, winter, bush @ 100 
Fine Feed . . 1600 @17 00 heat, winter @ 200 
Middlings . . 16 00 @18 00 Flax Seed sits 250 @ 300 
| Cotton Seed Meal— go |Linseed, Am. 140 @ 1 50 
| fon. . .'2650 28 00 | Calcutta, . 180 @ 190 
scgeieains S Canary, Sicily 250 @ 275 
| Hay—¥ 2000 tbs. Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 
Bast. Berth 30 08 og Spices. 
At City Scales—retail. 4 ; ; 
| country Hay [Cemlnn @ Bs te. 6 
¥ton.. « 24 00 626 00 Ginger’ Seis 7. ys 
Straw, 100 bs 150 @ 250 — .....a0.8 
| Hides and Skins. Nutmegs .. - £354. 45 
| Calcutta cow, ¥ h— Pepper .+..15@. 16 
| Slaughter . .124@. 13 Starch. 
| Dead green .. @- 104]Wheat,¥ ..6@. 7 
| B. Ayres, dry .21}@. 22 |Corn,¥ ...2]@. 44 
| Rio Grande . .20 @. 21 |Potato,¥b,...3@. 34 
Western, dry .16 @. 18 


Sugar. 
Cuba Muscovado— 
Fair to g’dref 5j@. 5 


Wet ..2+-9@. 10 
Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 


Honey. Prime refining 54@. 54 
| Northern— Centrifugal .6@. 6} 
| Box,#t ..16@. 25 |Refined,cube .. @. 7} 
Strained, ¥ B16 @. 25 Powdered ... @. 7) 
Hops. Granulated .. @. 6) 
oa Aan “ 
ee ee vaaeiag -54@. 64 
| Leather. Rend Mere P 
| Sole, B. Ayres. 21 @. 24 sey ° z 33 ‘ ah 
Common ,. .21 @. 23 ee < . 
Di <ss bak Os « Teas. 
Upper, in rough— Formosas . . .27 @. 55 
emlock . .20 @. 28 |Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 
Oak... . +23 @. 28 |Imperial ...20@. 45 


Calf skins, ¥ h— 


Hyson. ...+.17 @. 35 
Rough... .47 @. 52 


Young Hyson .18 @. 35 


| 
| 
| 


Finished . .60 @. 85 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 25 
French . .120 @ 200 |Souchong ...18 @. 55 
Lime. oe eee 0 AK @. 55 
| apan....-19@. 45 
Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 1 05 Amoys . 21a. 
Lumber. Tobacco. 
Pine, clear . 2500 46000 (Conn. & Mass. Wrappe 
’ “ 4 ° le F -rs— 
CoarseNo.5 16 00 @1700 | “Common. . 10m 14 


Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 


| Shippingb'ds 16 00 gisoo | Medtum...16@ 20 


3 Fine. ....20@. 36 
Spruce— 4a 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1200 @1s Selections . .40 @. 45 








300] Se ; ; 
| Refuse . . 1000 @1l 00 —— se ‘sis. + 
Hemlock boards— ioe Havana seed 16 @. 45 
as. 1000 @12 25 |Leaf—Choice .11 @. 13 
Refuse. . .9 00 @ 950 | Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Flooring boards— — Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 
Nos. 1 & 2.3000 €3200/ Tugs. ....6@. 9 
| etuse + 2000 62200 | Havana... .75 @ 125 
| Vtapboards— - Yara ... + »624@. 674 
Extra pine 40 00 @55 00 
= do. . ‘oo = Wood and Bark. 
pruce .. a: Retail prices ¥ cord. 
| a oe “ams 4 + Bark,hemlock10 00 @13 00 
Le ee +d Wood, hard... @ 800 
Molasses. m se eee se @700 
New Orleans .40 @. 52 |e gn — aie 
Barbadoes. . .24 @. 25 | Wood, hard . 475 4 5 50 
| Cienfuegos ..18@ 23 | gor’ 450 @ 5 00 
| Porto Rico . 22 @. 42 | * 6 
N Wool. 
ails. * 
10d to 60€a— Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
¥ 100 the @ 230 Picklock + »- 34 @. 35 
Choice XX, .32 @. 33 
oil. FineX ...30@ 31 
Linseed, Am. .45 @. 46 Medium , . .31 @. 32 
Crude sperm .8 @. 90 Coarse ...26@. 28 
. whale, .55 @. 58 | Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Refined do. .63 @. 65 Extra and XX27 @. 2s 
Sperm, winter 1 00 @ 1 03 Fine. ....26 @. 27 
Do. bleached! 05 @ 1 08 Medium, ,.30@ 31 
Lard, West. Ex 54 @. 56 | Common . .23 @. 24 
os.1&2. .47 @. 50 | Other Western— 
Extra Boston 60 @. 63 Fine andX .26 @. 28 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.60 @. ae ++ -80@. 31 
Jommon . .23 @. 24 
old og Rags, Pa-| pulledextra. . 5 $ . 28 
per ck, &c. Superfine . .20 @. 33 
Sa? 8a: 2 enone eee 212 @. 16 
. ee - 74 Combing fleece 26 35 
Lead, ¥B ..3@. 3 Fine delaine. . 82 @. 37 
Pewter,¥& .6@. 15 |California, ,. 9 @. 24 
Zinc, ¥ & . -23@. 3 |Texas.....U @. & 
Se’pIron,cwt. 75 @. 80 |Canada pulled . 20 @. 30 
light, cwt.50 @. 60 do. combing. . @. . 
Cast Iron, ewt. 50 @. 55 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 


REMARKS.—There is a more encouraging tone to 
the business reports from all sections of the country; 
travelling men report increased sales in almost all 
lines of goods, and though prices still remain low and 
unsatisfactory, there is a more cheerful feeling among 
merchants and manufacturers, and an apparent pros 
pect of a fair fall trade on a conservative basis. 


The coal trade is stil dull and the companies are 
considering the question of a further curtailment of 
nyo ey to avoid overstocking the market. There 
8 rather more doing in coffee and a firmer feeling 
The market continues quiet for cotton and the move. 
ments both spot lots and futures have been of a limit. 
ed character. Prices are a shade easier but remain 
about the same. The —- advices continue quite fay. 
orable. In prints and other cotton dress goods there 
isa better trade and the outlook is quite promising 
for a good trade at the low prices ruling. Woolen 
goods have been in light request. There is no change 
to note in the market for fish of any kind. The flour 
market is entirely without change; the demand con. 
tinues to be confined to small lots, and the trade show 
no disposition to stock up beyond this point. From 
Great Britain the advices continue to be unsatisfact 
tory, but the feeling is firm at the low prices current- 
and the tendency is to higher prices later. Rye flour 
is quoted lower; corn meal steady and unc hanged. 
Corn is in comparatively short supply and a shade 
higher; oats are steady and unchanaed; rye and bar- 
ley are selling in s lots at nominally unchanged 
quotations; shorts are a shade lower and dull. There 
is no demand for hops. There is a better feeling for 
hides and the market is firm but sales have been lim- 
ited. There is rather more doing in leather, with a 
steady tone to prices. All kinds of Eastern Jumber 
continue in moderate demand and prices are stearty 
Receipts have been arriving fairly, but there is no sur. 

lus. Molasses is unchanged with limited sales 
zinseed oil is lower, and somewhat more active; lard 
oil is firm and ee A anon and whale oils unchanged 
in price but in slightly improved demand; petroleum 
is in fair demand for refined, with a slight advance in 
prices. Pork is firm and in fair demand; beef un 
changed and only moderately active; lard is quoted a 
shade higher and firm; smoked hams are in good de. 
mand and firm. There has been a fair amount of 
business doing in sugars, with a steady tone to prices 
both of raw and of refined. The tea market is very 
quiet, with no change in quotations. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 

New York, July 14.—Cotton is dull; upland 
dinary 8)a@9jc; do middling 10 1-16@10jc; Orieans = 
dinary 8j)@%jc; do middling 103-16@10jc. Flour— 
market dull and rather weak, except on fine and su- 

rfine, both being scarce and firm; No 2 at $2 

60; superfine Western and State at $3 2543 85; com. 
mon to good extra do $3 65@4 10; good to choice ex. 
tra $4 50; white wheat Western extra $4 75g 
5 50; Ohio $3 6545 25; St. Louis $3 65@5 50; patent 
Minnesota $5 004565; Sout teady; common to 
fair extra $3 ‘e- 50. ys flour is sane superfine 


~ :N . 
woe: Noi Northern’ swale do ; choice red 


easier with » moderate speculation ; No 3 at 6140; No 2 





a a ee 


at 52}@52jc; No 2 white 60c. 
Saye; Nod white s7he; 
B6jec; 


white State 40@43c. 
Beef—quiet. 


6c; pickled 


firm; pickled bellies at 5§ I 


10kc. Middies dull; long Sear 
and very strong: 
685; city steam at $6 70; refined $ 
firmer; State 14@20c; 

stronger; State at 64 a6) 


Chicago. nny Panga = Ae is quiet ; 
wheats $4504550; Wisconsin 
np $4 5045; soft «prin 
50a4 50; patents $4 
Rye flour $3 80a@¢4 10. Wheat firmer; 


o 3 winter red &7c. Corn slow at 


92e; 
Rye steady; No 2 at Ske. 


firm at 32c. 
at $10 25@10 30. 
meats steady; shoulders $3 7043 90; 8 
short clear $5 70@5 75. 


Milwaukee. ee 
higher; No 2 Milwaukee 86jc. 
47c. Oats—steady; No2 at 3ije. 
at 58c. Barley—dull; No 2 spring at 
ions—higher; Mess pork $10 25. 


Cincinnati, July 14.—Pork “ee 


higher; shoulders $3 oak short rib at 
stronger ; shoulders $4 374; short rib $6 


packing and butchers’ $4 00@4 55. 


REPORT OF THF 


BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, « 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. 
16,000 147 
14,245 142 
14,115 152 


This week,. .. . «2,150 
Last week... . . 2,072 
One y’rago, July 16, 5,593 
Horses, . «+ + 0 + - 275 





eef hams are firm at ez 50. 
beef dull; city extra India mess at $17419. Cut meats 


Western 9%@18\c. 
ec; creamery skims 1}@2jc; 
old, 6a@lljc; Western flat 4a6jc; Eastern 5). a7ic. 

Southern winter 
$4 5085 30; Michi- 
$3 50a4 25; Minnesota bakers 
5a5 75; low grades $2 00@3 00. 


14. — Flour — dull. 1 

Corn steady ; =e S . 

Rye—quiet ; No 
ite. Pr 


r; 
Lard—firmer; prime steam at 45. 


ys No 3 at 


Oats—eas 
No 2 at 37jc; No 2 white 36@ 


; Western 43 ; 
inet tl aes a ging 


jerce 


hams at 10}4 
Lard—bigher 


team quoted at $6 504@ 
Veuse © 306.47 50. Butter 


Cheese— 


No 2 Chicago 


spring 874@87jc; No 3 do at 784,a79¢; No 2 winter red 


47ic. Oate— 


Pork stronger 


Lard firmer at ong 60. Boxed 


ort rib $5 50; 
Wheat+ 


60 rovis- 


Lard—@6 65. 


mess at $10 50. 

Bulk Meats 
$5 60. Bacon 
25; short clear 


$655. Hogs—steady; common and light $3 5044 50; 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 


July 15, 1885. 


Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 


14,780 976 


12,453 1,158 | 


8,700 835 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
| Maine ....-+ 37 85 
New Hampshire 110 286 
Vermont « - 163 1,123 
Massachusetts . 68 
|New York... 72 262 

Total «sees eee 


R. Island . 
Western . 
Canada. . 
Provinces, 


ee eee 


Cattle. Sheep. 
2 I a,710 14,244 


. 2,150 16,000 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 4% 
Lowell 157—s-:11,017 


| 
| 

| 

Eastern . 
| Bos. & Aibany 1,360 

[Nv Y.& NES = 


Old Colony 





On foot & boats 52 


Cattle. Sheep. 
coe @ OS 


“* 





Total cc seccesesnses 6 0 %ld0 16,000 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
| W. W. Hall «2. cee 16 7 
Libby & Son... sees 21 85 31 
| New Hampshtre— 
| E. F. Adden .... 6. 11 52 23 
Zeazer & Marshall. . . 30 105 13 
| Dow & Moulton .... 3 2 2 30 
J.O. Sanborn «++ «+s 35 4 10 
I. B. Sargent. . + «+> 6 22 26 
Aldrich & Johnson... 14 1 ” 
| Breck & Wood. .... 2 40 15 
Vermont— 
| J. Counter... 2 41 y 
Sargent & Turner ... 4 12 2 4 
| J. B. Remick. ... + 5 
J. Carroll «es eee 11 
Hall & Seaver... 14 7 3 #8 
Coombs & Farrar ee ; 141 42 
R G. Kimball ..... 6 66 v 
F.S. Kimball ..... 23 5 65 75 
A. Williamson ....-. 23 51 
| F. Charlton ..... ° 10 4 is 
| N. K. Campbell .... 6 11 
|H.N.Jenme ...ece 15 13 
Piper & Pond ..... 11 10 38 
F.Kenfield. .....-. 7 3 77 17 
G. B. Evans ... 20s 5 3 91 2 
L. W. Tinker ....2-. v 6 71 18 
W. Ricker ... see 21 28 
M.G. Flanders. ...-. 1 22 70 24 
G. H. Sprigg .. ++ +s a) 65 
B.S. Hastings... ++. 11 7 80 45 
H. Ingerson,Agt... + 12v 18 
M.C. Roundy ...+-+s 4 2 
L. Greem. ce scree 4 l4 y2 
W.G. Townsend... . 10 22 10 
W.P. Dwyer «2s 90 23 
W.L. Lovell. .. eee 25 2 
W.A. Farnham .... 29 5 59 24 
| Massachusetts— 
| W. H. Buck «.ecee 2 
| J. 8S. Hemry ..eeee 16 15 
| New York— 
|} E. Smith... 6 seeese 74 
W. Fisher ....-. oe 17 135 12 
| B. Hurlbert ....6+-. 35 
8. Y. Southworth ... 20 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson . 330 
J.B.Thomas ....-. 630 
| A.N. Monroe ....-. 1270 460 
| Hollis & Co. . wea 9260 
| Dan. Brown ....e +s 2800 
Farrell & Nagle 74 


Farrell & McFlynt ‘i : ; 7 
| E. H. Eames... ee 31 
| G. A. Sawyer 





FOREIGN TRADE.—Cable on Mond 
exporters, showed a weakness to the f 


New York, and prices declined 4c, or 13 


shipments of the latter 1780 qrs. Two 
sailed the past week; the Iberian with 
A. N. Monroe; 75 do for J. O'Brien. 


HORSE MARKET. 


the market dull. A large number of h 
changing hands, desirable for any s 
quality. 


the city, on Wednesday and Saturday 
head were bid off, the lowest at S0s; 1 
up to $225. Thomas Wood, from Mic 


Richardson had in 60 head the past we 
steppers, from $1004@225. 


Ibs at $225; 1 draft horse 1300 ths at $18¢ 
#150 a8150. 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 





Good oxen $8 00 @ 8 50 

| Fair to good 6 50 @ 7 75 
Few pairs premium bullocks. . 
Union Market, Watertown, 

| There was noticed a weakness to the m 
| from the Northern States. Excepti 


250 


ay, to resident 
foreign market 


on cattle, there being a good many cattle shipped from 


hc against léc 


last week, and dressed beef quoted at 5jd, or 10jc; the 


steamers have 
395 cattle for 
The Missouri 


for Liverpool also with 275 cattle by J. A. Hathaway ; 
480 do by A. N. Monroe; 15 do by J. O’Brien. 

There is beginning to be less 
active movement to the market, still we could not call 


orses are still 
ituation. ‘the 
sale they 
. A lot of 40 
rom this figure 
higan, sold 16 


head at private sale; drivers and streeters from 
$132.504$155, with weights 900 to 1200 ths. J. C 


ek, some good 


F. Pinsonault sold 10 head; 
1 fine moving horse at $275, of 920 ths; 1 worker 1200 | 


); others from 


PRICES ON 100 hs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 
Third quality . 


400 @450 


“eee a 
Tuesday, July 14 


arket on cattle 
onal instances 


where stock was sold as high as last week, and but 


as She 


few moving as high jc DW. 1 
Northern cattle was quite light, and 


he supply of 
will no doubt 


continue so through this and a part of next month 


Pasture cattle, we are told, are doing v 

ers dislike to move them at the prese 
| Northern were sold readily, and seemec 
| but buyers had the advantage in knowi 
buy Western this week at a discount 


well 





style, fat, 100041200 ths, bullocks, 
creatures, sold at Shc 
| the good points at a glance. 

Western cattle changed hands; the 
| reached was 6jc live, weighing 1520 to 


well, and own 
nt time. The 


ito be wanted, | 


ng they could 
rhe best offer 


ings from New England were by J. O. Sanborn; good 


shaped, meaty 


D W; these cattle showed ail 
A number of car loads of 
» highest rate | 


1740 ths. It is 


| probable that present prices will be held next week. 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION M 


Sales of 14 steers to dress 750@850 ths 


| 
| 
by J. O. Sanborn. 


ARKET. 
at 7a7\c DW, 


Sales of 16 beef cows av 900 ths, at $3 85 per ewt, 


live, by B. Hurlbert. 
Sales of 3 two-year-old heifers, avy 
jc; 1 steer 930 tbs at 4c, by E. F. 
| Sales of 1 odd ox of 1400 ths at $51; 1 
| at $25, by J. B. Sargent. 
| Sales of 7 Western steers av 1630 ths a 
av 1635 tbs, at 6fc; 16 do av 1520 ths, at 





live, 600 ths, at 
Adden 


steer, 500 ths, 


t 6jc live; 4do 
sume rate; 2 


| do av 1740 ths at Sic, by Hathaway & Jackson 


| Sales of 4 cattle to dress 850 ths at &c 
gent & Turner. 
Sales of 2 cattle to dress 1250 ths at 8 


W. Tinker. 


DW, by Sar- 


c D W, by L 


Sales of 10 cattle average 1400 ths at 5c per th live; 


5 cows and heifers av 


850 tbs at Sa3khc; 5 steers and 


| heifers av 900 Ibs, at 4c, by S. Y. Southworth 
Sales of 8 beef cows and heifers ay 8004950 tbs, at 


WESTERN CATTLE. 


PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
shade live, by W. Fisher. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| Extra... $600 @625 | Light to fa 
Good to prime 575 @5874| Slim . 


| 

| “4 . 4 

| A few lots of premium steers cost 
| 


ir $5 3744a5 674 


+ « »-500 G52 


. - 637 @6 50 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 14 and 14 


The tone of the market on Western stee 
strong as last week, being bought at 
West, dealers were only too glad to g 
to the buyer. 

6c and under. 
being well fatted in most instances. Mc 


re Was pot as 
easier rates 
ive the benefit 


Many ofthe sales this week were at 
rhe quality of the offerings was good, 


ore Cattle were 


taken from these yards this week for the oe trade 


than noticed for a number of weeks, there 


veing sey 


| eral steamers announced to sail before Saturday. We 


| anticipate more liberal receipts from 

little later In the season The market o 
quote jc lower than last week. 

SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGH 
Six Western steers that averaged 110: 
6c; 6 do av 1335 ths at $5.85; 15 do av 10 
do av 1214 ths at $6.10; 5 do av 1274 ths 

| av 1215 ths at fe by Farrell & McFlynn. 
‘Six cattle av ) 
$5.90; 2 do av 1190 ths at $5.85 by E. H. 
MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND 

AT WATERTOWN, 


$75@100 to $110@175; milch cows and ca 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $1 


$50480 


2 in. ee ger 3200 ths at $165. 
averaged 1400 ths at $485 the lot; 4 « 
1600 ths, at $565 by W. W. Hall. 


Libby # Son. 


Late arrivals and sales of cattle at 
Wednesday, July 15.—Arrivals of 5 car 
by Hollis 


for A. N. Monroe. The demand for mi 


20 Western cattle av 1444 ths at $6 20; 15 


of 4 milch cows for $240; 2 do at $55 eac 
J.8. Henry. 
Breck & Wood 
per head, by A. Williamson. Sales of 4 

35, $45, $48 and $50, by W. Scollans. 


common cow at $33, by Libby 


#27, and 1 at $45, by J. Carroll. 


head, or nearly 200 less than last week. 


calves weighing 100 ths, were sol 
. Jenne. 


sold at 5he, by F. Charlton. 


at 4he 
A lot of 


es weighing 
a Pics anp 
ply, with sales within quotations. F 
at last week’s rates, 4 re = 
tur Northern ~~ mvee Cees 
Live PouLTRY.—Upw r 
lots at 12c; chickeng at soe pes Sy 


New MILCH Cows, 

at Union Market, Tecedey mon 
speculators. Three milch cows and 1 
sold at $125, by L. Green. Two « 
milch cow was sold at $105, by G 

2 springers at $35 each and rd ‘i 
Sargent. Two cows and calves at 

F. Adden. Sales of 8 ne Ly 
by W. Fisher. ve 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Shee 
¥ Bor $2 nv 
Spring lambs 6@7\c. 


over 14,000 head from that section 
pear that the demand must be very” 
and Northern should then be held 
sold at a sacrifice. This week about st 


7hc; but very few at the 

weighing 100 ths were sold at 4 

ibs at 6c, by E. Smith; fifteen 
8. Kimball; 





milch cows at $60, $50, and $45, by J 
Sales of 2 milch cows at $30 A.» 2 at ¢33 cane 1 at 


ing 17 j 
ing 5 ths, at $4 oper head, by L. Green. 


noticed; old sheep at 2485}, and spring 
Tw 


all sections a 
n Western we 


TOR. 
3 ths were sold 


at 6c live; 9 do av 1322 ths at $5.90; 6 do av 1166 ths at 


56 tha at 6c; 7 


Y 18, 1886, 








lambs of extra quality, weighing 634 hx were sol ) 

w.P. ty ees ; 47, 122 ths at 4c 

weight 634 ths at 64c, by W. Fisher 
HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o 


Brighton hides,7@7}; country do, heavy — 46) }j),, 
—@6; cow hides, 6a6ic @ DB; calf skins aloe - 
®. Tallow—Brighton, 4}@5c; country, - 43 wre 
ern fat hogs, 4@4jc @%; Store pigs, Salic at rera, 
Northern dressed hogs. 5@5\c. Sheep Skins - 
$125. Dairy skine S0@75e ea. Spring Lamb) <i) 
45450c. Sheared skins 10@20c lis 


GENERAL REMARKS.—There has been a fyi; 
ment in cattle, with the market a little more ¢, 
to the buying interest. The heavy arrivals os : 
at Chicago has caused the decline on Wester -e 
here, and the lowering of rates on these ix » )° 
upon which New England cattle must be « ; 
Some of the Northern were sold at last week’. 
but it is probable that some talk had prey 
made between buyer and seller on such jor. i 
for a reasonable amount of sheep and lambs i. » 
but receipts this week, we fear, will lap over com. 
into next week. The movement in fat hog 
pbees qaateds, Dare weve Seve put ug 
slaughterers bought heavy, and cla 
paying steady rates. Milch cows do not 
a sale as owners desire, and some have 
each week. Veals are taken readily, wir 
2he up to dhe live weight. Live pou! 
old rate, and appears to be wanted 


4 y 
+70 lamba 























CATTLE MARKETS. 


Chicago, July 15, 1885.—Catthe—imark, 
for natives and 10c lower for Texans 
$4 80@6 00; stockers and feoders, #\ a4 
and mixed, #2 10a@4 50; ¢ rn fed Texans a; ; 
grasesers, $2 75a4 10 Hogs—market firt 
5@10c lower; rough and mixed pach 
heavy packing an’ shipping, #4 1044 7% 





bulk ot arrivals are selling from $100 to $200, as to | 
When not sold readily at private ) 
are put up at auction, at various — throughout 


at $5.60; 2 do | 


1300 ths at $6.10; 4 do av 1200 ths at 


Eames. 
STURE. 


lves 


rom $25 


grades, #4100455; skips, ®ia4 re 
steady: natives, $2 00a4 25; Texane, 3 
$143 ¥ head. 
July 14.—Cattle market 5 
steers, $4 6005 90; stockers and 1 
cows and bulls mixed, $244 25; Tex 
$2 0044 25. Hogs—market 5alo5c hig 
mixed, $4 10@4 30; packing and shipping, 3 
light weights, $4 50a4 70; skips, $5 ; 
market very weak; natives, €244 15; Tex 
lambs # head, $1 a2 50. Lo 


BUsTON WOOL MARKER" 


Boxton, 
There is very little change in the t 
- | since last week. A fair business ha 
the season, prices are unchanged, and 
| altogether satisfactory. Manufacturers 


ing in sufficient quantities to me 
goods for future delivery, but be 1 A 
= to be an indifferent teeling 


| future wants. It will be seen tha 
readily accumulating when the 
| the past week have been near 10,00 


still holds her grip on the wool t 
rers can now find a splendid assortin« 
and qualities on hand. 
| The business in washed fleeces 
| sales of Ohio and Pennsylvania a 
week to 462,000 Ibs. We continue t 
and XX and XX and above at 
prices the bulk of the eales have 
gan X fleeces have been in fair demand 
| tor new and old, the principal sales ha 


# th, and from 27 
000 ths of No 1 Michigan and Ohio h 
2a3le ¥ bb, but the demand is quite m« 

There is more inquiry for combing a 
the market is still somewhat unsettled } 
delaine 34a@35c is asked, and some rou 
been placed at Ste, 50, 
rice, and Michigan delaine at 3 2¢ 
ave also been sales of 5000 ths fine com! 
and 11,000 ths Ohio delaine at 32c ¢ 
unwashed combing have not been 
buyers want concessions which h« 
o make. The nominal quotatior 
tucky is from 24 to 25c # th, a 
Kentucky and Indiana have be« 
000 ths at 2440 @ h. There hav: 
different kinds at from 22 to 

There has been a fair | 
fleeces, the sales of the w 
Texas, 472,000 Ibs Territ« 
ths Georgia, and 197,300 tb 
able—in all 893,800 ths. 1 
principally from 18 to 20« 
zie. Territory wor 
more freely at from 17 
and unmerchantable the 

th 

California wool appe 
ly anything has been d 
of 3500 ths Spring h 
San Franci 


to 2Sc¢ 18 a fair g 


000 Ibs having bee: 











SCO TAKE is nu ve 
There s been a fair demand 
the sales of the week have been 
super and X have 
transactions in supers 
to 2c # bb 
| rhe stock of foreign wool i 
quence very little has been dons \ 
supply, and sales of 55,000 ths, 1 
A small lot of 10,0( 
In Carpet wools not! 
done. An offer of 15} 
and it is held at l4c. The sale f 
| confined to small lots of Mediter 
Sales and prices for the week 
amounting in all to 2,409,100 ft 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleec: 
300,000 tbs XX at 32c; 26,000 the XX 
£0,000 ths X at 30c; €0,000 the X a 
| 000 ths No 1 at 20430c; and 10,00: 
and 10,00 ths No lat 3ic # fl 
Phe sales ine 


) 






ranged from 


having 





Michigan Fleece 
28c; 20,000 ths 
200,000 tbs X at 
Yb 

| Other Fleeces—The 
grades and qualities at a wide é 
lexas Wool—The sales incluce 

and 178,000 ths principally from is 
Territory Wool—The sales in 

23c; ,000 the at 20a@22c; 06,000 


tbs at 17a@20c; 10,000 ths at isc; at 








; and 


sales it 


, >. 

Combing and Delaine Fle« 
50,000 ths tine Ohio delaine at 34 
ing at 32@33c; 10,000 ths Ohik 
Michigan combing, and 1000 ths. M 
private termes 20,000 Ibs Ker h 
ing at 23c; 15,000 the Kentucky and | 

: )»,000 Ths unwashed con " “ 





anid at 2le # hh 
Oregon Wool—The sales incluce 
5000 tbs on private terms 
Unwashed and Unmerchanta 
include 135,000 ths at 1Va@2ie; so 
10,000 tbs Michigan at : 
1a20c; 15,000 the Michigan a 
20c; 1000 ths three « 
burry at lze # 
California Wool—The sales 
at l7 a20c # b 
Pulled Wool—The saiesincluds 
31e; 203,000 ths super at 26a2z8e; 6OU 
| 15,000 ths X at 284a27c; and 1000 fi 
| California on private terms 
|} Scoured Wool—The sales includ: » i 
22,000 ths at 30a@4¥c; 8100 ths at 4 
| and 3500 ths at 5c # bh 
Sundries—The sales includ 
at l6a2%0c # tb. 
Foreign Wool—The 
tralian at 38440c; 25,000 f 
terms; 18,000 Ibs Cape at ab 
and 5000 ths Mohair on private t 


ghthes el 


RE ORE 





FISH MARK 


| 

| Gloucester, July ) ae 
but little improvement, | 

| sume as they were a week age | 

| bad for curing fish, and g 

demand at previous quotati 

el continues very light, a 

| years, and consequent | 
sels from the Bay of St. Lawrs 

| fares, and some half dozer 

captured good hauls i 
lightship, but as a gen 

have done and are doing 

| thistime. Mackerel ar 

however, and at any tin 
in immense schools, to ‘ 
heartened fishermen. I 
supply, and prices have 
sold in fare lots at 7e an 
gray, respectively; hake 
dred, Phe market fo 

| Georges codfish $3 
$2 25 for small; old $2 50; W 

$250 and $200; old do # 
and #2 50; Shore $5 00 and # 

| $1 5041 75, pollock $1 50a 
boneless and prepared tis 
ring l2al5c per box “1 
ih: smoked mackerel Se px 
Eastern round herring 33 
split do, $450; Labrado 

| $25043 00; trout #11 pick 
#300; codfish tongues a 
wives $650 per barrel ! 
hand is very light, an 





| $7 00a 8 00 for No 2s; Nx 
rence, 
$14 per bbl; No RR «K 
$14; No 2s, 80, and No 3s 2 
el by cargo, $445 for un 
quality, out of pickle, incl 
snspected, $9; No 3x, lar $ 
$4 5005. 


Financial Matters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICEF 
WEDNESDAY, al 
U.S. Pacificés, 1805. .... eevee 


mess and extr 














“ 46 
‘“* 36 r 

Dist. of Columbia 3.65« 

Boston & Albany KR. R.78... 

toston & Lowell K. R. 7s 

Boston & Maine K. K. 7s ; | 

Easteru KR. R.68 ....5. s * i | 

New York & New England R. R. 7« | 


Rutland KR. RK. 6s 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Boston Gas Light Co 

Bell Telephone 


| Boston & Lowell R.R. . . 


4 to $30; year- | 


lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three-years- 
old $25 to $42. "Veal calves 2ha5kc ¥ B. Fancy milet 


Fancy milch 


‘The few dealers from this section report that the 
pasture cattle are having good feed, and are doing 
well. Sales of one pair of working oxen, girthing 7 ft. 
dix bee 


cattle that 
sattle average 


Sales of 2 beef cat- 
tle, estimated to dress 1060 ths at $177 $0 the hy 


pair, by 


Brighton on 
loads of sheep 


Co.; 2 cars of sheep by Dan Brown; 1 do 


Ich cows was 


a grain better than for the past two weeks. Sales of 


do av 1350 ths, 


at $5 85; 16 do av 1388 the at $6 05; 18 d 

at $5 60; 18 do av 1250 hs, at $5.90: 20deav tee ee 
at $5 65, by A. N. Monroe. Six milch cows were sold 
for $290, and 4 do at $45 per head, by A. Stone. 


Sales 
th; 2 do at $40 


each ; 2 do at $37 50 each; 1 do at $40; 1 do at @37 
3] ; 37, 

Sales of 6 milch cows from “eabens 

Sales of 10 mileh cows $30.46 


from $30460 
milch cows at 
Sales of 2 


springers at $40 each; 3 milch cows, the lot at $110; 1 
& Son f 


Sales of 3 
Remick. 


VeAL CALVES.—The market this week shows 067 


Market prices 


rule steady, with sales from 24@5ic per ®. A lot of i 


per b, by H. 


Sales of 18 calves Ne pe ts, were 


veals weigh- 
A lot of 31 


te at dc per th, by Libby & Son. 
Fat Hoos.—A moderate =P. 
d 


hogs are he 
ern, and 54a5\c 


tons on sale; mixed 


RINGERS.—The trad 
ning, was mostly with 


springer was 


Bea ne 


ans. Sales of 


milch cow $40, by I. 


SO each by E. 


WS $35445 Y head, 


and Lambs, in lots sh 
eared, 2 
head. Last year’s lambs 4 va > 


Northern flocks were not 
ficiency was amply made up in Westen but the de. 


| M 
| Nashua & Lowell R.R....... 


| 
| 


| Boston & Albany R. R. . . seenee ° 
Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from | boston & Maine R. KR. aaa aaa | ' 


boston & Providence R. KR. . . 

Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. 

Cheshire R. R. pref. ... 6... 
DOM 666600» e 
Connecticut River R. RK... . . 
3a 
me a, 1. SPSS eee 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. see 
aine Central R.R 


New York & New England R. R. . 
MCI. i; hee es 0 0 0 0 

Norwich & Worcester R. BR... . . 

Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. K 

Old Colony R.R........ + 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R 

Rutland, BR. R.pref.........: 

Union Pacific RR. KR... . eee ) 
Vermont & Canada R.R.... . , , 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 

Worcester & Nashua R.R 


Rheumatism 




















r 


it is an established fact that H 
saparilla has proven an invalua 
in Many severe cases of rbeu! 
ing remarkable cures by its } 
in correcting the acidity of t! 
is the cause of the disease, anc |} 
and enriching the vital fluid 

It is certainly fair to assume | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done {or ‘ 
will do for you, Therefore, if ) 
the pains and aches of rhewu 
this potent remedy a fair trial. 


A Positive Cure. 


“I was troubled very much wi! 
tism in my hips, ankles, and wrists 
could hardly walk, and was ¢ fined to tm) 
bed a good deal of the tim Being 
ommended to try Hood's Sarsaparis 
took four bottles and am perfectly pre 
I cheerfully recommend Hood's 5arsal on 
as one of the best blood purifiers - 
world.” W. F. Woop, Bloomingteb 


For Twenty Years 

1 have been afflicted with rheumalish! _ - 
1883 I found no relief, but grew Wore’: , 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, “ robe 
me more good than all the other mee 
ever had.” H.T. BALcom, Shirley. Mas 

“I suffered from what the doctors Ca" 
muscular rheumatism, 1 took Hood's > 
saparilla and am entirely cured.” J- ¥+° We 
ProvupFo0oT, letter carrier, Chicte”, Il. 


ee 


} 


er ae 
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We shall be glad to send, free 0! woe - 


to all who may desire, a book containing 
additional statements of cures by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


" ade 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for - <2 ; 
only by ©. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mas 













100 Doses One Dollar: 
































New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
OARLING & KEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
(advertisements, Ist insertion, 129 cts. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ** " 
Rusiness Notices, first “ we « 
oe 722 
owe 50 if) ee ii 


Fach subsequent “ 6 & 


Reading Matter Notices, 


\dvertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
luesday, to secure insertion. 
\dvertisers are charged for the space ocoupied in 
i nonpareil measure. 
insient advertising must be prepaid. 
ts inserted without extra charge. 
idvertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
u terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
se The above are ne? prices for all advertising less 
#100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


lowing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
» New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 


ind collections in the following Counties in 
England 
NYE, «ese + « « « » Essex Co., MAss. 
vy. CHEEVER, . « « + « « WINDSOR Co. Vr. 
\ RICHARDSON, . . . WASHINGTON and 
ORANGE Cos., VT. 
VY. WINGATE,. «22> OXFORD, ANDROS- 
COGGIN and CUMBERLAND Cos., ME. 


Kk BARNES, +» » « » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 


rs are requested to forward their subscrip- | 


vithout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
label will always show how far they have 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
scribers who pay not less than one year 


ince, will also receive, in connection 


New 


ly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 


ted entirely to the poultry interest. 


Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
iblication, containing in each issue 
olumns of just such practical in- 

the breeding, rearing, feeding 


arketing of poultry, as is needed by 


ry farmer, and it will be furnished | 


ers 


ny kind 


LTRY POST will also be sent, on 


same terms,‘to our old subscribers. 


scriber now upon our list, who 
s FAKMER for one year in advance from 


will receive the 


Pouli ry Post, 


t month, 
numbers of the 
marge. Weare obliged to make 
he same 


uur own books, or those of the 





farmers’ Directory, 


The ‘Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
olumn are among the best and most reliable in the 


city 


H. H. ROSE, 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, 


7¥ 33 HAWKINS St., BOSTON, 
INSURANCE, 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, MAY 1, 18#5, 2490,000.90 
s lus over Re-Insurance,. . + $250,000.00 
n in Cash Fund the paet year,... . 23,000.00 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $27,600,000.00. 
Tota! Liabilities, $205,000.00 


ods paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per | 
5 years, 42 per cent.on3 years, and 20 per | 
all others. 


«. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
mE, Seo’y pro tem. 17 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN | 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans | 
-y, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 


Street, Boston, 


KEYES. 


26 Blackstone 


Cuas. A. KEYES. 


AFRED. L 


ESTAGLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Batter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wa. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 





Henerval Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 

A. Walker, President of the 
Institute of Technology, for | 
New York Alumni of Cornell Uni- 


have expressed a preterence in con- 


(cen. Franeis 


iassa setts 


with the Presidency of that institu- 
present in Europe, but his friends 
the belief that he would 


he place if it were ollered to 


express 


Schley, who rescued Lieut. 


ty, has been confined to his 


gton by illness for several 


|} man of the committee of arrangements ten years, 


ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
ly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, | 


on the above terms, without fur- | 


) have the subscriptions | 


iate, thus avoiding | 


W. Chadbourne for collection. | continued prosperity of the South, in her 


| ond, George D. Moore, Long-warted sqashes, 


| H. Hovey, Sharp’s Early Paragon ; second, 


| rise. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER- 


--- AN 





AGRICULTURAL AND — 




















MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The first of the summer exhibitions of the 
Society for the present season was originally 
announced for Saturday July 4, but as it be- 
came evident that exbibitors would be more 
interested in patriotism than in horticulture 
on that day, it was decided to postpone the 
opening until last Saturday, the 11th. The 
exhibition of that day was extremely credit- 
able, both as to the products exhibited and 
the number of interested visitors in attend- 
ance. The Hybrid Perpetual roses from 
Jobn B. Moore & Son made a fine appear- 
ance on entering the hall. Several fine col- 
lections of Delphiniums (larkspurs) formed a 
very prominent and attractive feature of the 
exhibition, in every tint and shade of blue 
from the lightest to the deepest,—they might 
well be called a ‘‘study in blue.” The dis- 
play of Lilium Candidum was extensive and 
the flowers were excellent, filling the hall with 
their fragrance. Jobn L. Gardner exhibited 
very large flowers of /ris Kaempferi, grown 
asin Japan, in a bed flooded with water. 
The display .of cut flowers was remarkably 
fine. Besides the prize collections, C. M. 
Hovey sent a very fine stand, which, unfortu- 
nately, came too late to compete for a prize. 
The named collections of herbaceous plants 
were also better than usual, and Mrs. P. D. 
Richards’ collection of wild flowers was of 





great interest. 

The show of fruit, though offering little for 
special remark, was large and good. Hon. 
Marshall I. Wilder exhibited for the first 
| time specimens of the new Marlborough rasp- 


sweetness and flavor. The show of vege- 
tables was large and fine; the first prize cab- 
bages were very large and handsome. C. D. 
| Kingman showed Vick’s Extra Early, Pearl 
of Savoy, and Chicago Market potatoes, all 
planted April 25, which matured in the order 
named, from the 7th to the 10th of July. 
The Chicago Market yielded most, and the 
| Vick’s was of the finest quality. 

The following awards were made by the 
committee: For flowers—Ilybrid Perpetual | 
roses, John B. Moore & Son; Delphiniums, 
E. Sheppard ; second, B. G. Smith; Lilium 
Candidum, B. G. Smith; second, John L. 
Cut flowers, Mrs. E. M. Gill; | 
second, W. K. Wood. Display of Japan 
| Iris (Iris Kaempferi.) John L. Gardner. 
Twelve named varieties, J. F. C. Hyde. 
Vase of flowers, Miss S. W. Story; second, 
Mrs. E. M. Gill. 
S. W. Story; second, A. McLaren. 
ties to Mrs. E. S. Joyce, Miss S. W. Story | 
and Edwin Fewkes, for cut flowers; Miss E. 
M. Harris for lilies; C. M. Hovey for native 


rhododendrons, J. Il. Woodford for pansies, | 
| 


Gardner. 


Herbaceous plants, Miss 


Gratui- 


| and Mrs. P. D. Richards for native plants. 

Awards for Fruits—Strawberries. Warren | 
second, C. E. Grant, 
Heustis, Middlesex. 


Heustis, Belmont; 
Longfellow; third, W. 
Downer's Late cherries—M. W. Chadbourne ; | 
second, C, N. Brackett; any other variety— 
Warren Norfolk. 
E. Grant, Herstine; second, W. & | 
Red currants—B. G. 


Raspberries—C. 
Doran 


Fenno, 


Son, Highland Hardy. 
Smith ; W. Chadbourne; third, 
W. Doran & Son, all for Versaillaise. White 
currants—B. G. Smith, French Transparent ; 


second, M. 


second prize to the same for Gondouin; gra- 


tuities to S. Lockwood for cherries, and M, | 


Awards for Vegetables (prizes postponed 


| from July 4)—Onions, Josiah Crosby ; sec- 


George D. 
Peas, (. 


Heustis. Cabbages, 


Warren Heustis. 


Warren 
Moore; second, 


C.E. Grant, Advancer. The prizes of the day | 
were as follows: C. D. Kingman, Chicago | 
Market; second to the same, for learl 
Savoy; third, Samuel Hartwell, Early Sun- | 


of 


Long-warted squashes, Josiah Crosby ; | 
g 1 A 


String beans, Samuel Ilartwell, wax; second 
Peas, C. N. Brackett, 
Stratagem; second, (reorge F. Stone, Ad- 
vancer; third, C. H. Hovey & Co., Invin- | 


prize to the same. 


cible. Gratuities to George D. Moore for | 


Stone for lettuce and 


beets and (George F. 
cucumbers. 

A stated meeting of the society was held 
at eleven o'clock, the 
chair. William C. Benjamin G. 
Smith and William H. Spooner were ap- 
pointed a committee on the meeting of the | 


President Moore in 


Strong, 


American Forestry Congress, to be held in | 
Boston, Sept. 22-24, in place of the former 
committee, who were unable to serve; and a | 
sum not exceeding one hundred dollars was 
appropriated for the expenses of the meeting. 

Charles H. B. 
mittee to prepare resolutions in memory of 
?. B. Hovey, reported the following : 


Breck, chairman of the com- 


Whereas, By the will of Almighty God, our es- 
teemed and honored friend, associate and co-la- 
borer has been removed from the scenes of earth to 
a higher life; therefore 

Resolved, That by the death of Mr. Phineas 
Brown Hovey, a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, from the first year of its ex- 
isience in 1829, of which period he was a member | 
of the fruit committee twenty-four years, chair- | 


| and five years one of its vice presidents, the society | 


Lowell, in a note con- 
the 
“J 


have been, a candi- 


Russell 
mnection of his name with 


of Cornell University, says: 


would not 
place, and I am not and would 

r any other.” 
the prominent characters at Sara- 


Mr. Samuel A. Bridge of Lincoln 
Me. For forty-five years successively 


ted Saratoga, and he is probably | 
entleman living who has for so long | 
en so regular a visitor. It was from 
that Harvard University received 
time ago the gift of the statue of John 


Phelps's latest public appearance 
eon as the guest of the Govern- 
lulwich College to meet the Presi- 
A 
lespatch says that he made an obvi- 


! Council of the Royal Academy. 


omptu speech, which delighted the 

by its ease, wit and good feeling. 
Ilawthorne, the novelist, is spending 
me) On Thurs- 
oy named Harry Livingstone, in trying 
ra pigeon that had flown away from 


at Sag Harbor, L. I. 


rew some stones into the author’s gar- 
Mr. Hawthorne thought that the boy 

r at his (Hawthorne’s) children, and 
Mr. 


ne was arrested and fined $40 by 


ing Livingstone a_ beating. 
Jennings. 
Louis Jennings, formerly editor of the 
w York Times, has consented to contest 
of the Parliamentary districts of Stock- 
wrt, in Cheshire, in the Tory interest in the 
oming general elections in England. 
A su 


Cener 


{den and unlooked for improvement 
al Grant’s condition was reported on 
uesday, which was said to have surprised 

th his family and his physicians, as it cer- 
tainly did the public, who had been almost 
omentarily expecting to hear of his death. 
Now it is announced that there is even a 


hance of his 


ultimate recovery. 

It is said that notwithstanding General Fre- 
mont is very poor, he and his wife have re- 

| their position in the Astor portion of 
New York, without 
They are in many of the highly 
uionable gatherings, away below the av- 
se quality of dress, but seemingly none 


tair 


ishionable society in 
ilty. 


less respected for that short-coming. 


OTHER 
late 


A Blow ar OLEOMARGARINE.— 
Phe Missouri Legislature has added 
another straw to the back of the oleomarga- 
rine trade. A law is now in eftect making it 
* misdemeanor for any hotel, inn, or board- 
‘ng-house keeper to set before his guests, at 
any meal, any compound resembling butter, 
manulactured from cattle fat or beef suet, or 
‘ry article known as oleomargarine, unless 
ve same shall be clearly and indelibly marked 
the dish or plate containing it, with its 

naine. The State law prohibiting the 
™anulacture and sale of oleomargarine was 
“elective in that it left a loop-hole by which 
‘he wicked hotel and boarding-house keeper 
ould put the stuff on their tables and the 
poor boarders had to take it down. The new 
“Wis supposed to close this loop-hole, and 
ve now expect there will be a great demand 
for butter plates upon which will be printed 
‘n plain letters the words Bo utter.” 
Ve suggest to friend Withmar that he get 
out 4 hew edition of individual butters to fill 
this newly created want. There are millions 





{ 
true 


| ly deplore the death of this noble, generous and | 
| kind-bearted man. 


| out the 


has lost a member who has faithfully and diligent- | 
ly fulfilled the duties required of him in the sev- | 
eral positions he held, with honor to himself and 
for the best interests of the society. 

Resolved, That the members of the society deep- | 


Resolved, That these resolutions be placed on | 
the records of the society, and a copy transmitted 
to the family of the deceased, with the assurance | 
of the heartfelt sympathy of the members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Cuarves H. B. Breck. 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
WILLIAM C, STRONG. 

Appropriate remarks were made by Mr. 
Breck, Mr. Strong and President Moore, and 
the resolutions were unanimously adopted by | 
a rising vote. 

The amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws offered at the April meeting, reduc- 
ing the number of the executive committee 
and committee of arrangements, were adopted. 

It was voted that the committee on estab- 
lishing prizes report, on the-first Saturday in | 
August, a list of prizes for bulbs. Also that 
the executive committee consider the subject 
of prizes for the best reports of committees. 





“PURE” CHICAGO BUTTER. 
There is nothing like a law suit to bring 
‘tricks of trade.” In Chicago a 
couple of public benefactors have gotten into 
a row about some process for making ‘‘pure 
butter.” Of course it is well known that 
butter made in the old-fashioned way from 
cream is not considered ‘‘pure” by Chicago 
experts, and dealers up there will scarcely 
touch the country made material. They 
must have something that is made in their 
own city so that they can be sure it is ‘‘pure” 
and ‘*wholesome.” 

This being the state of affairs in Chicago, 
it is no wonder that a process for making 
pure butter is considered ee! valuable, and 
hence it is that one butter philanthropist has 
sued another for $50,000 damages for in- 
fringement of some process for making two 
pounds of butter where only one existed be- 
tore. The man who was sued, one Gregory 
by name, thus tells what he knows about the 
process : 

‘*Mr. Guinnip worked for me at one time, 
and while he was in my service he told me he 
had discovered a new and valuable process 
for making butter. He asked me to visit his 
house to see how the butter was made, and | 
accepted the invitation. Probably half a 
dozen other people were there at the time. 
We all sat around the room and saw Guinnip 
put something rs apa | sour milk in a 
churn, and churn it up. Then his daughter- 
in-law, who had been mixing something im a 
pitcher, emptied the latter vessel into the 
churn, and the stirring-up process was re- 
sumed. Finally, a mass of stuff resembling 
butter was taken from the churn, and that 
ended the exhibition. Guinnip told me a few 
days later that his butter scheme was a great 
one—millions in it—and I told him that if he 
could convince me of the fact I would ad- 
vance him money enough to get out a patent. 
My offer was refused. James Hickey, my 
present partner in my own butter scheme, 
heard us talking about the process witnessed 
at the house of Mr. Guinnip, and he vyol- 
unteered the information that he knew a thing 
or two himself about making butter. We 
talked the matter over and then began makin 
experiments, using cornstarch, eggs, an 
other ingredients, until finally we hit upon a 
plan by which we could produce two junds 
of first-class butter from one + page? » oer 
(the best, ) a pint of cream, and a pint and a 
half of wilh? As for stealing ything from 
Guinnip’s discoveries, ° 
free exhibition ly 

in 





Here is 6 Chi- 








1D it.—St. Louis Grocer 


getting me i 
little light about how pure 
cago butter is produced. ‘*Cornstarch, 


berry, which proved to be rather deficient in | 


| bushels; but though this is nearly 150,000,- 


| of the strong probability of a sharp advance, 


| which the general situation seems to indicate, 


| son, but the outlook is for one of the largest 
| yields ever known. 


| creased about 6 per cent, or 4,000,000 acres, 


| ally strong. 


| state of financial, industrial or commercial 
| matters. 


| and she was led away. 


| —dying with the flush of hope on his young face, 


| sumption. 
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and other in ients,” but just what the 
other ‘‘ingredients” are is not stated. 
haps sawdust is used, or yellow grease, or 
raw Boston brown bread, or greasy sediment 
from the Chicago River, or mashed turnips. 
The whole thing is a true exposition of what 
ae “Chicago enterprise.” — /tural 
orld. 





THE CROPS AND BUSINESS. 


The approach of the harvest season, and 
the dependence which business of all kinds 
feels upon the agricultural production of the 
country, have caused the government report 
for June to be awaited with unusual interest. 
It was delayed until Saturday, but proved to 
be very encouraging—so much so as to give 
material assistance to the various cliques that 
are engaged in bulling selected stocks. 

The connection between good crops and 
better times is very intimate and natural. 
The farmers will get as a result, it is argued, 
more money, and that will improve trade. 
The railroads will begin to earn money in 
moving the crops and carrying westward the 
merchandise, for which the sales will create a 
demand. 

Money now lying idle will be required for 
all these transactions, and that will stimu- 
late exchanges and give a living rate of in- 
terest. Manufacturers will quickly feel the 
new demand, and all the channels of trade 
and business will share in the renewed activ- 
| ity, as the thousand channels along the shore 
| fill with the rising tide of the sea. That these 
| expectations are not always realized, the fail- 
| ure of the great crops of last year permanent- 

ly to improve the business situation is evi- 
dence. It is, nevertheless, true that the 
| prosperity of our largest producing class is es- 
| sential to a revival of confidence and of activ- 
| ity at the present time. 
| The government report indicates that, 
| whatever may be the tendency of prices, the 
crop yield of the country, taking everything 
together, is to be rather above than below the 
| average. Winter wheat, as has all along 
been evident, will be a short crop; but the 
| improvement during June raised the average 
| condition from sixty-two to nearly sixty-five. 
The condition of spring wheat is high —ninety- 
| six in the government report and better than 
| that in the later telegraph despaches. 
The total yield is estimated at 363,000,000 








000 bushels less than that of last year, the 
available surplus of nearly 100,000,000 bush- 
els, counting both wheat and flour of the old 
crops, would leave almost this amount avail- 
able for exportation. This is about 30,000-, 
000 bushels below the average of wheat and 
flour exported during the past three years; 
but a portion of this loss might be made up 
by the higher price, should the export demand 
be what it now seems likely to be, from the 
unfavorable condition of the crops in compe- 
ting countries and the prospective shortage of 
10,000,000 bushels in France and England. 
That the speculators are not yet convinced 


is proved by the quotations of futures, which 
persistently refuse to advance to the ‘‘dollar 
point” at Chicago, even for dates four months 
ahead. 

The closing quotations in that market on 
Saturday were, tor July, 864; August, 88; 
September, 904; October, 922. 

The general condition of the cotton crop 
has advanced to ninety-six, a point not ex- 
ceeded at this time of the year since 1880. 
The plant is liable to injury later in the sea- 


Prices for futures de- 
clined ten to twenty points during the week 
under this news, assisted by statistical infor- 
mation showing a still further decrease of con- 
sumption among Continental spinners. 

The price of middling uplands at New York 
closed at 10 7-l6e¢ on Saturday, compared 
with lle a year ago. A fractional falling off 
in prices cannot prevent the South from re- 
ceiving a great benefit from such a crop of 
this staple as now seems assured. And the 


agricultural, mining, lumber and land inte- 
rests, is a factor that should not be over- 
looked in estimating the general condition of 
the country. 

The stimulation of corn planting and the 
sowing of spring grains by the prospect of a 
European war and the damage of the winter 
wheat, to which we alluded early in the year, 
is evidenced by the report. The immense 
corn area of last year has apparently been in- 


making an imposing aggregate of 74,000,000 
acres given up to this kingly grain. The 
condition of the crop is almost up to the 
maximum—ninety-four on an average; and 
oats, barley and tobacco are as high or bigh- 
er. So that, unforseen injuries aside, the 
basis of our national prosperity is exceptior.- 


There is nothing new to be said as to the 


Surplus funds continue to accumu- 
late at the financial centres; interest rates 
are phenomenally low, and ‘‘midsummer 
dullness” is the report on trade. The failures 
during the week were 170, a decrease of 
twenty-two compared with the preceding 
week, and of twenty-four compared with last 
year.—Daily Advertiser. 





Five miles west of the city of Jacksonville, Fla., 
a site has been selected for a proposed British col- 
ony, to be known as Roxburgh, from its influential 
friend and patron. The land is said to be of the 
best quality for orange growing and truck farm- 
ing, and a railroad, a water course and a frequented 
public highway are close at hand. The Florida 
people extend a warm welcome to the new project. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCorn Remover kil!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
ly7 
Go.psMITH Marp, at the height of her glory, 
for a joke, was taken from her quarters through a 
back street, led to a public place and put up at 
auction, the spectators bidding in good faith until 
the price was run up to $34, when some one con- 
nected with the stable bid $35, the hammer fell 


SomeEropy’s CurLp.—Somebody’s child is dying 


and somebody’s mother thinking of the time when 
that dear face will be hidden where no ray of hope 
can brighten it—because there was no cure for con- 
Reader, if the child be your neighbor’s, 
take this comforting word to the mother’s heart 
before it is too late. Tell her that consumption is 
curable; that men are living to-day whom the 
physicians pronounced incurable, because one lung 
had been almost destroyed by the disease. Dr. 
Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” has cured 
hundreds; surpasses cod liver oil, hypopbosphites, 
and other medicines in curing this disease. Sold 
by druggists. 

Ir is believed that the deepest water on the globe 
has been found in the Pacific Ocean. In latitude 
11° 24’ north, longitude 143° 16’ east, English 
scientific explorers dropped the sounding line 4575 
fathoms, about five and one-fifth miles. The 
American steamer Tuscarora sounded 4600 fathoms 
east of Japan. 

Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 

Tue Great American Desert is blooming with 
beauty this year. Abundant rains have brought 
forth prairie flowers and native grasses to a wonder- 
ful perfection, and the cattle upon the land will re- 
ward the drover with ten per cent increase of 
profits. 

BrEAvuTiIFuUL WomeEN are made pallid and unat- 
tractive by functional irregularities, which Dr. 
Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” will infallibly 
cure. Thousands of testimonials. By druggists. 


Tue supervising mechanic of the Washington 
Monument says that he has given away at least 
five tons of chips of marble to eager relic seekers, 
and that the demand is now greater than ever. 


Unper Fase Co iors.—Notwithstanding the 
protection with which the law encircles patent 
rights and trade marks, no sooner does a valuable 
patent or proprietary article make its appearance 
than a horde of unprincipled persons try by every 
means to imitate the original. Pyle’s Pearline, 
celebrated as a washing compound, has had a score 
of imitations, but the superiority of the genuine 
article over the counterfeits is so plainly apparent 
that very few people have been deceived. 


A RECENT prize man in one of the leading New 
England colleges is said to have paid his way 
through college by buying old clocks and other 
bric-a brac in back country towns, and selling 
them at fancy prices to New York and New Haven 
collectors. 

Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., recommends Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a 
building up and strengthening remedy. 


Tue population of the Sandwich Islands has in- 
creased 23,000 since the last census. The increase, 
however, comes principally from Chinese and 
Portuguese. 

BaxtTER § MANDRAKE Birrers cure Indigestion, 
Heart Burn, Costiveness and all malarial diseases. 
Twenty-five cents per bottle. 4t27 


Several citizens of Washington have recently 
adorned their front yards with poison ivy, not 
knowing its dangerous qualities, but misled by the 
beauty of its foliage and its graceful growth. 


Know Tuysetr, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 


Tue fire crackers and other fire works burned in 
the United States by way of celebrating the Fourth 
of July this year, are estimated to have cost six 
million dollars. 


ImrvsE Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VecrTine, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful 


Ir is said that $150,000 has been refused for Bar 
Island, at Mt. Desert. It contains about 150 acres 
and a few years ago could have been purchased 
for $1000. 


A Monument to the English war co d- 
ents who fell in the Soudan Guimpaioges to to to 


Per- | 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN LAND 
SLIDE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal, 

, writing from Jefferson, N. H., gives the fol- 

lowing graphic account of the great land slide 

which occurred last Friday morning on the 
south slope of Cherry Mountain. He says: 


About half-past five A. M., during a vio- 
lent thunderstorm, some boulders near the 
top of Owl’s Head, which is a buttress of the 
| main peak, became loosened, probably by the 
swelling of the little stream that springs out 
near the summit, from the recent heavy rains, 
and started a tremendous slide of the surface 
of the mountain toward its its base. As the 
soil, rocks and uprooted trees pushed down 
with accelerating speed, they cleared a broad 
track, in some places many hundred feet in 
width, and gullied inthe narrow parts to the 
depth of forty or fifty feet. Reaching the 
base of the mountain, the mass spread out 
over the pastures and arable land, covering 
them deeply for a great space, till, after cross- 
ing the Cherry Mountain Road, leading to 
the Twin Mountain House, and pushing half- 
way between that and the raiload track, its 
momentum exhausted itself. 

It is said that the slide is greater than any 
that has occurred in the White Mountains 
within the memory of man, far exceeding in 
the distance fof the descent, and the quan- 
tity of the material brought down, the 
one which burst through the Flume a short 
time ago, and the well known Crawford 
Notch slide, which destroyed the Willey 
family many years ago. And this, too, near- 
ly proved fatal to life, for passing within a 
few feet of asmall house higher up, past 
which it tore a chasm thirty feet deep and 
two hundred feet wide, the edge of the tre- 
mendous mass struck the house of Oscar 
Stanley, and, throwing its fragments aside, 
crossed the road and knocked his barn into a 
shapeless mass of broken timbers. 

Mr. Stanley. was burned out in the spring, 
and was finishing a new house. The car- 
penters had just gone into the building to be- 
gin the day’s work, when one of them asked 
ifa noise he heard was thunder or a freight 
train coming up the track. Mr. Stanley 
stepped to the door. 

‘It’s not thunder nor cars,” he shouted ; 
“Get out of here! The whole mountain is | 
coming down on us!” 

They did get out, and running to the rear 
of the house, escaped. Mr. Stanley's hired 
man, who was milking in the barn, was not 
so fortunate, for running to the door upon 
hearing the noise, he was carried under the 
broken barn, and was subsequently cut out 
with a broken leg, and internal injuries, 
which, it is hoped, will not prove fatal. 

The mass of the slide spread heavily over 
Mr. Stanley's farm, utterly ruining it. | 
Where it spent itself between the highway | 
and the railroad track, a beautiful field, from | 
which he cut forty tons of bay last year, and | 
another witha fine crop of potatoes, lie buried | 
many feet under the debris of the mountain 
side. His cattle were killed in the pasture | 
and barn, and only one horse was dug out 
unhurt. 

Mr. Stanley described the scene, as he 
reached the door of the house, as something 
terrible. Looking up toward the mountain, | 
he saw an immense wave twenty-five or thirty | 
feet high, composed of earth, boulders and 
broken trees, and advancing with immense 
speed over the sloping fields directly upon 
him. The vast mass boiled and seethed, 
great trees rolling and tumbling like so many | 
jackstraws, while rocks, of many tons in | 
weight, were pitched about like pebbles. 

As one now stands by the remains of the 
Stanley house, the tortuous course of the 
slide is seen to the mountain’s summit, de- | 
flected from a straight line by the conforma- | 
tion of the declivity. It looks like the trail | 
of a buge serpent, deeply cut in places, and 
again broadly spread. 

Its course was through a dense forest of | 
heavy timber, and on each side and around 
at our feet, are scattered the giants of the | 
forest, stripped, broken and covered with | 
mud, transtormed in an instant from the leaf- 
crowned beauty of that morning, to these | 
black and shapeless logs. ‘The bottom of the 
slide is about a mile trom Jefferson railway 
station; the whole slide is of course visible 
across the valley from Jefferson Hill, and 
several persons there saw it coming down, | 
while its roar was heard for miles. 


Another correspondent of the same paper, 
writes : 

As I was going from my barn to the house, 
my attention was attracted by a dull, rumb- 
ling sound in the distance, and looking toward 
the mountain I beheld a small bare spot near 
the top, no larger than a chair bottom. It | 
began to enlarge, and rush with lightning 
speed down the side of the mountain. On 
and on it came, rooting up large trees, and 
taking along hevay boulders, until it reached 
the base, and then not stopping, but rushing | 
on until it came in contact with a house that | 
was being buiit by Mr. Oscar Stanley. He | 
and two carpenters were at work inside, and 
upon hearing the noise he stepped outside, | 
and beheld but a few rods off and fifteen feet 
high, the terrible slide coming directly toward 
the house. He gave the alarm just in time 
for the men to get out, the roof just grazing 
one of the men on the leg. 

On the other side of the road stood a large 
barn, and in it sat a man milking a cow. 
Hearing the noise, he started, but he was too 
late, and was instantly pitched into the cel- 
lar, and the barn was a total wreck, and he 
was buried among the rocks and falling tim- 
bers. But his cries brought the men back, | 
and they went to work with an axe and soon 
liberated him. His leg was broken in two 
places, and he was otherwise badly injured, 
and his case is almost a hopeless one. 

The cows, three in number, were killed, 
and a very valuable horse was badly injured, | 
but may recover. I cannot describe the wild- | 
ness of the scene. Logs, trees, rocks and 
dirt, cover over twenty acres of the farm. 
Down the mountain side rushes a cascade in 
wild confusion. The cavity was about two | 
miles in length, and in places fifty feet deep | 
and wide. 
As soon as breakfast was over at the hotels, 
crowds began to gather at the base to view 
the wreck, and the wonders that the slide had | 
made. Large coach loads from the houses | 
where visitors from abroad were stopping, | 
came, and hundreds of people have visited | 
the spot through the day from the neighbor- | 
ing towns. Old people tell us that not since | 
the days of the Willey house disaster, have | 
people been so excited. And now another 
freak of nature has opened new attractions to 
to the mountains, and those who come frém | 
the cities will wonder when they see what the 
rain and wind can do in their fury. Artists 
were busy taking views of the wrecked build- 
ings, and the gap up the side of Cherry 
Mountain. 

Parties just from the top, state that it is a 
wild, rugged sight 10 behold. Trees that 
have stood the winds of winters for many 
years, rocks that no human power could 
move, have been picked up and hurled down 
the steep mountain side and buried in mud, 
or sent up high and dry on the sides of the 
gulf. 











KEEPING EGGS FOR WINTER USE. 


The usual number of inquiries have again 
come regarding the best mode of preserving 
eggs for winter use. ‘There are a number of 
methods for keeping eggs, for each of which, 
advocates claim superior merits. These all, 
however, depend upon the fact that the shell 
is porous, and if these pores can be closed so 
as to prevent the access of air, the contents 
will remain good for a long time. 
There are two leading methods; one con- 
sists in coating over the eggs with some ma- 
terial that will partially close the pores, and 
then pack them in bran, charcoal, or similar 
substance. The other is to cover the eggs 
with a lime pickle. 
As regards the first method, eggs, the sur- 
faces of which are smeared over with oil or 
varnish, and then packed in a cool place, will 
serve well enough for home use, but the sur- 
face of the shells will present an unnatural 
appearance that will affect their sale. A 
recipe very generally recommended for coat- 
ing eggs, 1s as follows: 
Dissolve four ounces of beeswax in eight 
ounces of warm olive oil; in this put the tip 
of the finger, and anoint the egg all around. 
Gum shellac dissolved in alcohol and applied 
to the eggs with a brush, is another plan. 
The method of preserving eggs, most large- 
ly practised by leading dealers, is liming the 
eggs. ‘The first thing is to make a pickle, 
using stone lime, fine salt and water in the fol- 
lowing proportions : 
One bushel of lime, eight quarts of fine salt, 
twenty-five ten-quart pails of water. The 
lime must be of fine quality, free from sand 
and dirt. Have the salt clean, and the water 
pure and sweet. 
Slake the lime with a portion of the water ; 
then add the balance of the water and salt. 
Stir well at intervals, and then let it stand 
until well settled and cold. Draw the clear 
pickle into a cask; when the cask is filled to 
the depth of eighteen inches, put in fresh 
eggs as soon as taken from the nest, and 
when these lie about one foot deep spread 
around over them some pickle that is a little 
milky in appearance, made so by stirring up 
some of the very light lime particles that set- 
tle at last, and continue doing this as each 
new lot is added. The object of this is to 
have the light lime particles drawn into the 
pores of the shells, as they will be by a kind 
of inductive process, and thereby completely 
seal the eggs. Care should be taken not to 
get too much of the lime in—that is, not 
enough to settle and stick to the shell of the 
cee 

hen the 
of the top of 


are within about four inches 
cask, cover them with facto- 
spread on two or three inches of 





in St. Paul's Cathedral, where are interred 
ashes of both Nelson and Wellington. 
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lime that settles in making the pickle; 


| there are probably myriads of others turned 


/’o crust round 


| the edge of the swamp, and the land ran right 


| was 
| the house, but a deep yawnin’ hole about fifty 
| foot across, and the Lord knows how deep, 


| tell ye I got my folks out of the diggin’s fora 


| that hull kentry had been tunnelled by the 
| fire."— Philadelphia Times. 
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and it is of the utmost importance that the 
— be kept continually up over this lime. 
hen the time comes to market the eggs, 
take them out of the pickle, and clean and 
| ready for oochian. 
he eggs, however preserved, must e 
kept cool in summer, but not too cold in w. - 
ter, say at a temperature of from forty-five to 
~e degrees all the year round.—N. Y. 
ortd, 





A NEW JERSEY LOG MINE. 


Four miles beyond Woodvine, out on the 
sandy stretch of old sea bottom or beach that 
is termed the Cape May Peninsula, we came 
upon Dennisville, where all the Dennises of 
all time had evidently settled. 

‘‘We're all in the loggin’ business,” said a 
tall, thin Dennis, yet as far as the eye could 
reach not a tree could be seen standing that 
would make even the ghost of a fair log. 
“They ain't a growin’,” continued the man. 
“They're underground. We dig for them, 
or spear for them, as you might say. Here’s 
the tool,” and stepping into a low hut he 
brought out a crowbar that, like everything 
else, seemed attenuated and was stretched 
out into a long, slender-pointed rod. ‘We 
wade along,” continued the man, ‘‘and probe 
with this feeler, and when we strike a log we 
feel around, and if it’s a good one we dig her 
up, and if it ain’t we let her soak; that’s 
about the way of it.” 

“So down in Jersey you burrow for your 
logs ?” 

‘That's about it,” replied the man. ‘You 
know, we're obliged to be a whit odd or so, 
we're got the name of it, anyhow.” 

_.“*The secret of this business,” said my 
friend, the geologist, ‘tis that ages ago ail 
this area was covered with a fine growth of 
large trees, and the same are found growing 
in some parts of the swamp yet, but they have 
died out and fallen down and sunk into the 
soft mud, and so been covered up by mould 
and mud, until many other layers have grown 
over them; but in some remarkable way the 
wood is preserved, and these sunken, ancient 
logs are just as good for shingles and other 
articles as they were when alive; hence for 
years there has been a steady hunt for them 
and Dennisville is a result of the industry. 
To the botanist the tree is the evergreen 
white cypress or cypressus thyoides semper- 
virens, and the numbers that once grew over 
this swamp and that have been entombed are 
beyond conception. The trees upon or near 
the surface are the only ones available, and 
fortunately are the best but far below; 








to stone and representing the past geological 
ages of the earth.” 

“I tell ye,” said an old farmer from this 
region, ‘that we're a-livin’ on a curious kind 
here. In p'int of fact, my 
farm might be said to be perched on a reg’lar 
wood-pile ; there ain't no end to it. I built 


sone, and with as good results. Havea 
kettle that will hold at least two cans, and a 
larger kettle is preferable, and while the fruit 
is cooking in that, enough can be prepared to 
replenish it each time it is caption. 

The shorter the time consumed in getting 
the fruit from the tree, or the vegetables from 
the garden into the cans, the better. All 
fruit that has to be peeled, darkens by expos- 
ure to the air, and should be placed, as soon 
as the skin is removed, in cold water. If 
more than two quarts at a time are cooked, it 
is difficult to do the cooking evenly. That 
at the bottom of the kettle will be done soon- 
er than that at the top, and if one stirs the 
fruit while cooking, its shape is likely to be 
injured. 

For very nice canning it is better to put 
the fruit into the cans as soon as peeled, cov- 
er with liquid, syrup or water, put on the 
rubbers, tops and rings, and cook till done, 
in water raised slowly to the boiling point. 
Then seal tightly. 

For ordinary canning, prepare the fruit, 
two cans at a tims, onl it till done, then 
ladle it into cans, let them stand for a time 
with their covers on, till they ‘settle down,” 
fill again with boiling hot fruit or water, and 
seal tightly. In this case, as in the former 


in boiling water before the cans are filled. 

_ Boiling hot fruit or water may be poured 
into cans without breaking them, if they are 
first placed on a very wet towel, and a silver 
spoon is put in them.—Rochester Democrat. 


—An Obio pork raiser states that he has tested 
the feeding of cooked and uncooked corn for hogs, 
and also ground and unground food. He claims 
that a bushel of corn fed on the cob will produce 
nine pounds of pork, while an equal quantity, 
ground and fed raw, will yield twelve pounds. A 
bushel of corn boiled made 134 pounds of pork, 
and a bushel of meal cooked made 164 pounds. 


Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DEBS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 





The sensation of the day in England is caused by 
some revelations, made by the Pali Mall Gazette, 
of the secret vices of London. These revelations 
are of the most terrible description, and affect the 
reputation of many people in the highest circles, 
both political and social. For the time being, they 
overshadow everything else; the Egyptian mud- 
dle, the difficulty with Russia, the financial trou- 
bles, even the policy of the new cabinet, and the 
preliminary wire-pulling for the general election to 
take place in the autumn, are temporarily thrust 
into the background by these wretched exposures 
of almost unspeakable immorality. Society is 
divided almost into hostile camps over the matter. 
The Prince of Wales has sent an order to the pub- 
lisher to “stop my paper; ” the principal conserva- 
tive clubs have declined longer to receive the Padi 





a foundation to a barn some years ago down 
in Delaware or a swamp lot, and the further 
down I dug the more logs I came on to, and 
I reckon way down it’s clean, solid wood, 
; and when a fire breaks out in the swamp you 
| want to keep your eyes peeled, now I’m 
a-talkin’. How so? Well, I'll jest give you 
a little of my experience. When I first mar- 
ried my old woman I bought a patch right on 


into it about half a mile. That summer was 
monstrous dry, and after a while the fires be- 
gan to break out, and afore we knew it it had 
crept up to within a thousand feet of the 
house. But we got at it with brush, and, as 
we thought, put it out, and did; but that 
night I was awoke by hearing a crash so loud 
that you'd a-thought the hull house had gone 
down, and when I got out there was a blaz- 
ing fire right over my fodder house. I got 
there in about two minutes, and I tell ye I 
scared. There wasn’t hide nor hair of 


and burning red hot, just like a voleany. I 
while now. Fortunately it came on to rain 


the next day and soaked it out, and I ain't 
a-drawin’ the long bow when I tell you that 





PICTURES FOR THE MAGAZINES, 

Art processes do indeed change radically. 
‘Twenty years ago the illustrations for jour- 
nals and magazines were made by men who 
worked regularly on wages. They were hir- 


ed their eight or ten hours a day at benches 


them methodically. Naturally, nothing in 
that system tended to bring out originality. 
The pictures were poor enough, as can be 
seen by looking back at old files of the pub- 
lications. ‘There was a wooden uniformity of 
barely passable results. The same usages 
bold in some establishments, but a complete 
change has been wrought in the two or three 
concerns whence the best illustrated period- 
icals were issued. Hardly any drawing is 
done by regular employes or in the shops. 
The originals of the pictures (those not 
stolen from some foreign source) are the con- 
ceptions of genuine artists here and there 
It has come to be 
known by these men that a striking piece of 
work, whether in paint. crayon, pen and ink, 
or what not, can possibly be sold for re- 
production by engravers. The products of 
the studios are thus submitted in great num- 
bers, to be paid for if bought, and returned if 
not available; and the consequence is that 


not wholly absent, in the pictorial prints of 
A growing practice is for 
an author and an artist to combine their tal- 
ents in making the matter for a magazine 
and then submit the net result to a 
In 
these cases a novelty of idea is the quality 
that gets preference. 

In examining the art department of a lead- 
ing firm I found something very like a public 
picture gallery, so numerous were the origi- 
nal works under consideration ; and, as they 
ranged in size from six inches square to as 
many feet, the uninformed visitor had to be 
told that they would—or might—be reduced 
in engraving to the limits of magazine pages. 
Hardly any of the drawings for that purpose 
are done on the small scale, but are concen- | 
trated by photography on the, blocks, to be 
there cut by the engraver.—Uncle Bill's 
New York Letter. 


PROFITS IN CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Mr. James Webb, of Cotuit, probably 
manages more cranberry bogs than any other 
man in the State. He was found en route to 
Carver, a few days ago, and interviewed. 
‘“‘Mr. Webb how many acres of swamp are 
now devoted to cranberries within ten miles 
of Middleboro?” ‘I should think that there 
were about 600 acres which are now under 
cultivation and in process of making. These 
bogs are worth about $400 an acre, all made, 
although a bog that is vined sells for $1000.” 

“Is the business profitable?” ‘‘Profita- 
ble? Look at these figures. There is a bog 
down in Mashpee, of five acres, which cost 
$1870, and the sales last year from that alone 
were $1894, which I call a good per cent. I 
know of a two-year-old bog that paid 14 per 
cent last year, and a bog isn't called in bearmg 
condition until it is three years old. There 
is the Abigail Brook bog, on Mashpee Neck, 
of 12 acres, and we sold last year 500 barrels 
from it for which we received $5485.96, with 
a profit of about 72 per cent. The Newtown 
bog in Cotuit of 16 acres cost $6800. Be- 
tween 1867 and 1882, $45,600 profit were 
divided between the owners. Some bogs have 
paid 200 per cent.” 

‘What is your relation to these bog own- 
ers?” ‘I build bogs and sell them for my- 
self, and also build and manage for other par- 
ties. I now have in hand about 400 acres in 
nine different bogs. I have just bought, near 
Attleboro, on the old Morton furnace lot, 84 
acres, which I am making, and shall get $425 
an acre for. I have a large gang at work on 
this bog now, and hope to have it ready for 
vines next spring.” 

‘*What part of Massachusetts is the best for 
cranberries ?” ‘*‘I don’t think it makes much 
difference about the location. Somehow or oth- 
er the Massachusetts berry stands ahead of all 
others. They raise a berry in New Jersey, 
but just as soon as the Cape berry goes on the 
market they are obliged to draw out and wait 
until the supply ceases. The Jersey berry is 
inferior in size and color. I have made up 
400 acres of bog since I have been in the bu- 
siness, which is about seven years.”—Middle- 
boro News. 





POINTS ON CANNING FRUIT. 


The secret of successful canning of fruits 
and vegetables, is an open one. Certain con- 
ditions being insured, failure is out of the 
question. The fruits, (and vegetables,) 
must be just ripe, freshly gathered, and per- 
fect of their kind. All germs in the cans, re- 
ceived by contact with the air, or otherwise, 
must be destroyed by heat, in the form of 
boiling water, and all germs of microscopic 
porn or vegetable life in the fruits—germs 
of fungus growth or of fermentation—must 
also be destroyed. 

Then the air must be effectually excluded 
from the cans, so that all germs will be kept 
out. The surest way of securing all these 
conditions is to put the fruit into the cans, 
and after partially sealing them, put the cans 
into cold water, raise this to a boiling point, 
and keep it there till the contents are sufli- 
ciently cooked, then remove from the water 
and seal tightly, and turn the cans on end. 
If they leak, they are liable to ferment, if 
they do not leak no air can enter to carry the 
seeds of fermentation into the can. 

But this is slow work where one carries on 
the business in the family ona large scale, 
and with suitable precautions one can can 
two, three or a dozen cans at once, as safely 





Mall Gazette, the police have threatened to suspend 
the publication of the obnoxious sheet, the great 
News Company that supplies every railway train 
and station in the Kingdom with newspapers, has 
banished it from all its counters, and small venders 
and peddlers have been arrested in London for sell- 
ing the paper. On the other hand, the Bishop of 
Chester and many other high dignitaries of the Es- 
tablished Church, some of the leading Catholic 
clergy, and many of the dissenting ministers, from 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the most prominent and 
ablest of the dissenting clergymen of England, 
down to the Salvation Army preachers, commend 
the,course of the Gazette, and urge it to continue. 
A mass meeting of women was held in London on 
Monday to consider ways and means to protect 
young girls from the horrible pitfalls of London, as 
revealed by these disclosures. The matter has 
even come up in Parliament, daily, since the publi- 
cation began. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, Cardinal Manning and the Hon. Samuel 
Morley have consented to act as a committee of 
inquiry into the whole matter started by the Ga- 
zette, and will thoroughly sift the truth of the 
charges. Certainly a more notable committee 
never was appointed in England than this, com- 
prising as it does the head of the English Church, 
the highest dignitary of the Roman Church in 
Engiand, and one of the most prominent of dissen- 
ters. 

It is a noteworthy fact that even in Parliament 
no one has presumed fo doubt the substantial 
truth of the terrible sto:ies told, the only charge 
made against the Gazette being, not that its revela- 
tions of almost unimaginable immorality, even in 
high places, were untrue, but that they were too re- 
volting to be spoken of. The Gazette itself claims 
to be able to substantiate every assertion it has 
made, and announces that, if proceeded against by 
law, it will summon as witnesses to prove its 
charges, some of the highest personages in the 
realm. 

The financial budget was introduced in the house 
of commons last Thursday by the Chanceller of 
the Exchequer. ‘The new government proposes to 
issue $20,000,000 in treasury bills to cover the de 
ficit ot the past and present year. 

The War Secretary says that England will con- 
tinue in a state of preparation for war until the 
questions in dispute with Russia are tinally settled, 
but no additional men would be called for unless 
occasion arises. As for the Egyptian business, the 
government had no intention of increasing the 
British forces in that country, though it would not 
abandon the Nile railway behind the defending 
force. 

General Lord Wolseley arrived in London on 
Monday and was enthusiastically received. He 
still insists on the necessity of “smashing the 
Mahdi,” and advises a campaign in the Soudan 
next autumn. 

Ireland is quiet for the most part, but on Sun- 
day, the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, 
there was the usual amount of bad blood exhibited 
between the Catholics and the Orangemen, and oc 
casional rows are reported from various places, the 
most serious one being at Waterford, where one 
man was killed by a soldier, with the result of so 
exasperating the populace, that it was found pru- 
dent to remove the regiment, and replace it by an- 
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Clipper Mower. | 
TheStandard Hay Tedder, 


THE BRADLEY AND YAN- 
- KEE HAY RAKES. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
Coate’s Steel Tooth Hay Rake, $15.00. 
Chase’s Improved Hay Caps, 
Bouble Harpoon Hay Forks, Price $2.00.. 
Nellis’ Harpoon Hay Forks. 


FIAYING TOOLS 


In All Varieties, and Best in Quality and Manufacture. 


The CHAM ION PARIS GREEN SPRINKLER Wets Two Rows at Once. Paris 
Green, Hellebore, and Everything for 


FARM, GARDEN AND LAWN. 
192 Page Catalogue of SEEDS, TOOLS, MA- 
CHINES and WOODEN WARE, Free. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 


THE PERFECT | 


SIDE-HILL PLOW, 
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Found at last in the Improved North American 
Plow We will send this to 
Side Hill low, and if not the best 
tained can be returned free of expense. 


any one in want ofa 


to be ob 
S00 
£ 


Plow 
Over 


sold from Boston in 1884. 


HORSE POWERS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Ensilage Machinery. 





Daniels’ Patent Ensilage Cutter. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price Toist. 
Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
71 clinton, SO and 82 So. Market Sts. 





WHEELER’S 


CLIPSE WINDMILL 


is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than any 


the 


shorten its life. 


longest stroke 





not at work. 
attuir, built to be auctioned off for whateve 
another. 


“clap trap 
much 4&8 


materials are kept constantly on hand. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. 


thing of the kind ever constructed. 
Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; also, at the National Ex- 
hibition of R-ilroad Appliances 
N. HK. Fair, 


where it has come into working competition with other mills 
been tested 18 years; 
renders it thoroughly efficient. 
lt tas no Friction Balls or other loose joints to impair its efficiency, or 


wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine 


We send experienced men to put up jobs 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water supply 


Large Ra 
#@@ For Circulars apply to 


It took the highest award at the 


It received Five Silver Medals from 
and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 
It has 
over 20,000 in use. Its almost perfect mechanism 
Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 


Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
finished. It is the 


and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 


mill, 


square to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 


It needs no friction brake to stop it. The Eclipse is no 
ris bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 
No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 


ailroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Windmills for 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 





A Free Bear Snow.—There was a free 
bear show on the streets of Phillips Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Gilbert Kempton, a farmer 
living some few miles from the village in the 
western part of the town, has been losing 
sheep by bears. Two or three days ago, a 
bear came within four rods of the house, and 
killed a sheep and two lambs. 
morning his little son went out to catch the 
horse, as the family were going to church. 


down the pasture, and ran back to the house 
to tell bis father. Mr. Kempton is a marks- 
man, and with his trusty rifle, hid himself be- 
hind the fence. The old bear came within 
four rods, to take his morning meal, when 
Mr. Kempton took aim and shot him through 
the heart. The bear ran J2 rods and then 
was ready for a fight, but died in a short 
time. Mr. Kempton came to the village, 
knowing he could get a $5 bounty. <A crowd 
of sportsmen were at the Elmwood and offered 
$25 for the bear, which was accepted. The 
bear was thought to be about six years old, 
weighed 268 pounds, was seven feet long, 
and one forefoot measured five and a half by 
eight inches.— Lewiston Journal. ' 





ENGLAND has a cruiser, the Mercury. that can 
steam over twenty-one milesan hour. The Chilian 
cruiser Esmeralda is as fast, and the French cruiser 
Milan has almost equal speed. ‘hese are the fast- 
est war ships in the world. 

NEARLY all the flour mills at Minneapolis, the 
greatest flour producing city in the country, are 
shut down on account of the business depression. 





Business Notices. 





other. 
France. 


The Chamber of Deputies has voted an appropri- | 
ation of $800,000 to be expenended by the State in 
maintaining and educating every seventh child born 
in French families. This action was taken to re- 
vive an obsolete law enacted during the French 
Revolution in the interest of an increase in the 
French population. The present enactment applies 
to either sex, and is to be confined to the children 
of parents in needy circumstances. 

It is said that the government will recall Gen. de 
Courcey, commander of the French forces in An- 
nam, on account of his unnecessarily severe policy 
towards the people of that country. 

The moderate republicans have issued a declara- 
tion of principles in view of the coming elections, 
something atter the manner of an American 
party platform. They demand a reduction in the 
period of compulsory military service, a readjust- 
ment of taxation, and the separation of Church 
and State; they condemn “a foreign policy of ad- 
venture,” and appeal for the union of republicans 
of all shades of opinion against the monarchists. 

Paris celebrated the l4th of Julv, the anniversa- 
ry of the fall of the Bastile, by a general holiday 
and festival. Immense crowds filled the Place de 
la Concorde. All the societies in the great proces- 
sion as it passed the Strasbourg statue deposited 
thereon colossal crowns or draped flags, and paus- 
ed to listen to patriotic speeches. One of the prin- 
cipal sights of the day was the review of the army 
of Paris in the Champs Elysees. Ten thousand 
schoolboys in military uniform array marched and 
manceuvred in the Place Nationale. Enthusiasm 
prevailed among the immense throngs, and the cel- 
ebration was marked by many stirring scenes. 

Germany. 

A Prince of the Imperial family in a drunken ca- 
rousal at Berlin, grossly insulted a Lieutenant of 
the army. Stung by an insult which his position 
made it impossible tor him to resent, the lieutenant 
committed suicide. 

Prince Henry of Reuss has accepted the regency 
of the Duchy of Brunswick. 

The number of emigrants from the port of Bre- 
men to the United States during June was 1200 less 
than for the same month in 1584. The total de- 
crease for the six months of 1885 has been 1337. 

Spain. 


United States Minister Foster has suspended the 
negotiations with Spain concerning the proposed 
commercial treaty with the United States. 

There bave been 15,000 deaths from cholera in 
Spain, since the disease first made its appearance. 
The epidemic is, however, said to be abating. 


Egypt. 

Gen. Brackenbury telegraphs from Fatmeh that 
a letter lately received there, states that El] Mahdi 
is dead. The letter was written by a merchant at 
Hahnak on July Sth. It says that since the 
prophet’s death his followers have fallen to fighting 
among themselves. A refugee Egyptian soldier 
asserts that he saw an Arab on the lst of July, at 
Abudom, who told him El Mahdi was dead. 

The Soudan is in a state of anarchy. Osman 
Digna blackmails all caravans and travellers on 
the pretext of raising war funds. 

It is now asserted and believed that before the 
fall of Khartoum, the Mahdi offered to release Gen. 
Gordon for a ransom of £5000, and that the British 
government declined to pay it. 


General Items. 

Great floods are reported in Austria and Hunga- 
ry. Dozens of villages, and tens of thonsands of 
acres of crops are under water in South Hungary, 
causing an almost total suspension of harvesting 
in that region. 

A mysterious epidemic has broken out in Portu- 
gal. The victims are attacked without warning, 
and die within a few minutes after seizure. The 
disease is a mystery tothe doctors, who as yet have 
found no effective method of combating it. 

Anarchists of all countries will convene in a uni- 
versal Congress at Barcelona, July 26th to 29th. 
Delegates are invited from all workmen associa- 
tions. 

A rumor prevails in London that a convention 
on the entire Afghan question has been practically 
concluded between England and Russia, and that 
the former will soon be made public. 

Russia continues to concentrate froops at Merv, 
and Herat is being strongly fortified under British 
direction. 

Twelve thousand Hovas besiege the French 
troops occupying the Mazanga fort in Madagascar, 
and General Niot demands a prompt despatch of 
reinforcements. 

A battle has taken plrce in Peru, near Jauja, be- 
tween Gen. Caceres and the government troops, re- 
sulting in heavy losses on both sides. Subsequent- 
ly the armistice existing before the engagement, 
was renewed, and another effort will be made to 
settle the existing difficulty by peaceful means. 

The Colombian rebels, having persisted in as- 
cending the Magdalena River, have been complete- 
ly routed by the government forces, and almost all 
of the revolutionary leaders are supposed to have 
either been killed or seriously wounded. 

A revolution has broken out in Venezuela, and 
many of the government troops are joining it. 





Humor in Stomach 


much sickness attributed to dyspe] 
¢ diarrhara, ete, ood’s Sarsay 
eured numerous eases having all 
the peculiarities of these complaints. Other 
eures effected afford the best proof of the 
wonderful curative power of 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
confidence of the peopl 
0., Lowell, Mass 


which secures the 
Made only by C. L. Hoop &¢ 





Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In East Marshfield, July & by Rev. Nath’l Seaver, 
Jr., of Scituate, Wallace C. Boyden of Easthampton 
to Mabel R. Weatherbee of Marshtield. 

In Lexington, July 2, by Kev. Dr. Staples, James 
P. Monroe to Katherine W. Langdon. 

In Newburyport, July 8, by Rev. D. T. 
C. Watson to Miss Elsie I. Turple. 

In South Boston, July 11, by Rev. Alfred F. Wash 
burn, William C. Nicholson to Caroline H. Bartlett. 

In Waltham, July 9, by Rev. Edward J. Young, 
George 8. Hicks to Amy F. Jackson, both of Wal 
tham. 

In Winchester, July 6, by Rev. Charles R. Seymour, 
William M. Wallace of Woburn to Jennie M. McEl 
hiney of Winchester. 

In Woburn, July 7, by Rev. Henry A. Westall, Wm. 
R. Bartlett to Laura V« Ellison. 

In Providence, R. I., July 8, by Rev. Daniel Hen 
shaw, D. D., Edward T. Rewick of Chelsea to Eliza- 
beth Elsom Green of Providence. 


Fiske, John 





DIED. 
. 

In Boston, July 9, William Hodges of Washington, 
Me., 76 yrs. 

In Boston, July 11, Mrs. Sarah James, 9t yrs. 2 mos. 

In Car bridgeport, July 8, Mrs. Catherine W. Park, 
78 yrs. 

In Chelsea, July 10, Dr. John Cheever, 83 yrs. 

In East Weymouth, July 8, James 8. Clapp, 84 yrs. 
3 mos. 

In Lynn, July 8, Moses H. Barnard of Boston, 71 
yrs. 

In Medford, June 30, Mrs. Flora Whitehead, 80 yrs. 

In Randolph, July 7, Benjamin Thayer, 91 yrs. 6 
mos. 

In Milford, July 6, Alvin G. Underwood, 77 yrs. 

In Roxbury, July 9, Rebecca E., widow of Charles 
R. Park, 73 yrs. 

In West Somerville, July 6, Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Richard Gilpatrick, 73 yrs 

In Bowdoinham, Me., July 7, Mrs. Susan F, Gray, 
wife of the late Hon. Savnuel Gray, 90 yrs. 

In Providence, R. L, July 8, Ann, widow of Mathew 
Andrew, 78 yrs 


In Proctorsville, Vt , July 8, Surry Ross, 89 yrs. 
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Hew Advertisements, 
ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATOR 


Made of Galvanized Iron, 6 SIZES. 
16,000 SOLD. Economical, Dura- 
ble and Fire Proof. Will pay for 
itself in 30 days use, out of sale of 
its own prodncts. 


t R E E } Our Illustrated Cata- 
M 


logue and Treatise. 
Address ZIMMERMAN M’F'G CO., 
Burutoton, lowa, 
AGENTS WANTED. 








29 
ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make @8 to @4 a day easily at their 
own homes, Work sent by mail.No canvassing. Address 
with stamp Crown M’f’g. Oo., 294 Vine St., Cin'ti.O. 


4°29 








REWARD Of $10--$50 to every person 
sending us valuable information of 
School Vacancies and Needs. No trouble or expense. 
Send stamp for circulars to 
CHICAG") SCHOOL AGENCY, 
185 South Clark Street, CHicaGco, ILL. 
N. B.—We want all kinds of Teachers for Schools and 
Families. 28 
ARMERS, mechanics, mariners, boys, girls, val- 
uable information free, or useful article sent for 2 ct 
stamp. Address M’f'r, B. C., Newburyport, Mass. 


4t27 
A PRIZ Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help you to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. All, of either sex, su m 
first hour. The broad road to fortune opens before 
the workers, absolutely sure. At once address, TRUE 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 26tow 
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He noticed something big and black coming | 


| PUCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP. 


| Works easy and throws a constant 
| stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
} Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
| Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
| 






World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 

Over 100,000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 

| 


TRON TURBINE WIND -ENGINE, 
Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 
| T.B. EVERETT & CO. 


43 So, Market St., Boston, Mass, 
eoplitf 


“Hi °89 uv pI Vv 


HIGHEST AWARD! 
A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simplest, 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
made. Every farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It takes 
care of itseifin gales, has but 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti friction ball-bearings, which require 
no oiling, and has no superior in finish, 
ower or workmanship. Sena tor Uma 
equa and tectimaniala 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
13t27 Agents, Room 17, Mason Building, Boston. 


Stoningt on Line 
FOR NEW YOR South and 


West. 
| Only 


Line Running Reclining 
Chairs without extra charge. 
Boston & Providence 


Sundays excepted) at 6.30 
M., and New 











— 


Express train leaves 
R. H. Station daily 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. 
York @ A. M. 
| rickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
| corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R 
Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. R. 13t24 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are un 


surpassed by any in the market. 


Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


ly28 SALEM, MASS, 


Treas. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


GREAT BARGAIN! 
BEST STOCK FARM 


IN INDIANA IS NOW FOR SALE. 


Located on Chicago, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh Rail. 
road, 35 miles west of Logansport, and 20 miles north 
of Lafayette, Ind. Containing 1600 acres in a square 
body, all well fenced, and divided by cross-fences into 
meadows and pastures of convenient size. On it are 
a dwelling-house of medium size; two other houses 
for the help employed on the farm; the largest and 
best barn in the State, arranged purposely for stock; 
two other barns for horses; Clackamith-shop, carpen- 
ter-shop, poultry-house, tool-house, wagon shed, a 
corn-crib 60x40 feet, sheep-shed, etc. There is a large 
orchard consisting of a variety of apple, pear, and 
peach trees, and an abundance of small fruit. The 
farm is well watered and specially adapted for raising 
stock on an extensive scale. 

This splendid property can be bought at the very 
low price of $25.00 PER ACRE, including all 
improvements. Address FRANK PARMELEE, 
156 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 41274 


Legal Dotices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
lo the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of DAVID SKELTON, late of 
Burlington, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, not already administered to WALLACE F. 
HENDLEY, of Burlington, in the County of Middlesex ; 
You are vom! cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first here of September next, at nine o’clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause,if any you have, against 
gem the same. And the said petitioner is here. 
xy directed to give public notice thereof, by publish. 
ing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, thie fourteenth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and ape sre. 

at2y JI. a. LER. Register. 


F. A. 


BROWN, 








YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
/JSETTS. MIDDLESEX 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To al! persons interested in the estate of CAROLINE 
BROOKS, late of Carlisle, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, ALnert L. BuTTRiIck, the 
executor of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the first and final account of nfs admin- 
istration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the fourth 
Tuesday of July next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. And said executor is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at 
Boston, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirtieth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. 

Ste7¥ J. H. TYLER, Register. 

MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other reons 
interested in the estate of FANNY G. FLINT, late 
of North Reading, in said County, deceased, intestate : 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of 
said deceased, to SAMUEL P. Breen, of North Read. 
ing, in the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge 
in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
July instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this seventh day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

Srey J. H. TYLER, Register. 













POT 
Crown 


3125,27,29 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST OF 


CABBAGE, CELERY, => 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


For July and August Planting is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.,"*20'%3i2 
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From Academy. 
ONLY AN INSECT. 





BY GRANT ALLEN, 





On the crimson cloth of my study-desk 

A lustrous moth poised statuesque ; 

Of a waxen mould were its light limbs shaped, 
And in scales of gold its body was draped, 

While its luminous wings were netted and veined 
With silvery strings or golden grained, 

Through whose filmy maze, in tremulous flight, 
Danced quivering rays of the gladsome light. 


On the desk hard by a taper burned, 

Toward which the eye of the insect turned. 

In its dim little mind a faint desire 

Rose undefined for the beautiful fire. 

Lightly it spread each silken van, 

Then away it sped for a moment's span, 

And a vague delight lured on its course 

With restless might toward the central source ; 
And it followed the spell through an egdying maze, 
Till it staggered and fell in the scorching blaze. 


Dazzled and stunned by the blinding pain, 
One moment it swooned, then rose again; 
And again the fire drew it on with its charms; 
To a living pyre in its awful arms. 

And now it lies on the table here, 

Before my eyes, dead, shriveled and sere. 


As I sit and muse on its fiery fate, 

What themes abstruse might I meditate ; 

For if only I in my simple song 

Could tell you the why of that little wrong, 

I could tell you more than the deepest page 
Of saintliest lore or of wisest sage, 

And the pangs that thrilled its t ny frame 

As its senses were filled with the deadly flame 
A riddle inclose that, living or dead, 

In rhyme or in prose no seer has read. 

“Bat a moth,” you ery, “is a thing so small!” 
Ah, yes, but why should it suffer at all? 

Why should a sob for the vaguest smart 

One moment throb through the tiniest heaat ? 
Why in the whole wide universe 

Should a single soul feel that primal curse? 
Not all the throes of mightiest mind, 

Ur the heaviest woes of human kind, 

Are of deeper weight in the riddle of things 
Phan that insect’s tate with the mangled wings. 


The Story eller, 


For the New England Farmer. 


A POSTHUMOUS SERENADE. 








he? The small lamp gave a very dim light. 


Looki ind, now searc y, they dis- 
cover & creature standing in the cor- 
ner behind the 


The Neal af Henan vould uot be mane ¢eped- 
sive in that dim light. He grimaced, showed 
long, wr om. and fire-flashes to 
come the eyes. Some d that 
they saw horns and hoofs. Well might they 
stand and shrink back! The circle 
widened, and seeing the chain free, the bei 
sprang from the corner, seized the chain, an 
with a loud and savage cry disappeared up 
the chimney. 

As he bounded out, he placed his hand or 
paw, upon the head of an elderly woman sit- 
ting by the fireplace, to facilitate his depart- 
ure, taking her cap with a handful of hair, 
with which she was loth to part, since she had 
none to spare. 

The rattle of the departing chain was heard 
as it was drawn up the chimney and over the 
roof. Every one fled precipitately except the 
old woman who had lost her cap. It was ne- 
cessary to her. Tormented, perhaps, by 
the phantom of some old sin, she imagined 
herself to be forever in the possession of 
Satan. Was not her head scarred by a blow 
from the evil one’s hand, and thus marked by 
the infernal seal! And had not her cap, a 
significant object, been carried away to the 
lower regions as a trophy! 

Not far from the house in which these 
thrilling scenes had place of enaction, lived an 
organ player from earieey who owned a 
trained ape. After his daily journey, he al- 
lowed the ape to roam at will in the house 
and yard. During his freedom, the ape al- 
lured by sounds familiar to him during the 
day, was drawn to the chimney. He de- 
scended and from the fireplace watched the 
play of the musician’s feet and hands, and 
thus acquired the mechanical part of the art of 
making music. 

On the evening after the musician's death, 
finding the way clear, and no concert in prog- 
ress, he had attempted to fill the place of the 
late performer. Some of the neighbors, how- 
ever, never accepted the ‘‘monkey theory” and 
believe to this day that the ‘‘strange being” 
was from the lower world. 











Translated from the French, by Geo. A. STOCKWELL. 





In aretired part of the French capital, 
where dwelt those who loved seclusion, lived 
an old man whom all in the neighborhood 
knew by sight, but not by name. He occu- 
pied the upper story of a large house sur- 
rounded by gardens. For several years this 
had been his habitation, and in it he lived 
alone. 

A very methodical, polite old man he was, 
not very sociable, but agreeable when occa- 
sion required. In the morning he left his 
lodging-place regularly at the same hour, re- 
mained away all day, and returned punctu- 
ally to his evening meal. 

Thus far his history is not extraordinary. 
No; it was his evening duty, or pastime, per- 
haps both, that puzzled the neighbors as well 
as entertained them, and caused the old man 
to be considered a mysterious character. 

It was evident that he had an excessive love 





for sacred music. In his room was a piano, 
and every evening, as soon as his supper was 
eaten, he began to play, and ‘‘ne’er gave 
over,” till late at night. 

This performance was as regular as_ his go- 
ing and his coming. Either he improvised, 
or played from memory, for although in sum- 
mer he began in daylight, darkness soon 
closed around him, and was dispelled by no 
artificial light. From early eve till nearly 
early morn, the soft echoes of the sacred 
melodies resounded round and round. 

The inhabitants of the quarter began to re- 
gard the strange musician as a being who 
lived in a supernatural world by night, for so 
weird and melancholy, far away, sounded the 
dolorous music in the still hours of the night, 
that it appeared to come from the stars. 

One evening no musical sounds came from 
the room of the mysterious musician. It was 
such a remarkable omission that the entire 
neighborhood noticed it, and commented up- 
on it. Contrary to custom, alight burned 
all night in the old man’s room. 

The next day crape was hung at the door. 
The musician was dead. Two or three un- 
known persons, and a few of the neighbors, 
out of respect, followed the body to the 
grave. 

Imagine the surprise and astonishment of 
every one, when on the evening of the day 
after the burial, the tones of the piano came 
from the unlighted room as usual. But the 
character of the music had changed. 

No longer was the musical pbrase rhythmi- 
cal and solemn, inspiring devotion and holy 
thoughts. In place of the former melody, 
there was the most frightful discord. Harsh- 
ly the woeful clashing of chords grated on the 
ear. All domestic animals near protested by 
vuete Cites, aud Wve proletarian cats and kit- 
tens said in convention : 

‘Let us hold our concerts elsewhere; we 
are out-done.” 

The birds of the neighborhood migrated to 
places where their sleeping hours were not 
disturbed. 

The people were in commotion. They ran 
around the house, and some intrepid ones as- 
cended to the chamber of the deceased. The 
silence was complete. No furniture had been 
displaced—no object moved. These bold in- 
vestigators retired, puzzled and alarmed. 

Possibly the music—that is, the discord— 
came from some other part of the neighbor- 
hood. But on the next evening the same 
clamor came from the room. There was an- 
other tumult on the part of the people, and 
another visit to the chamber. ‘The result was 
the same. Nothing could be discovered that 
threw any light upon proceedings considered 
very dark. 

Vigilance was increased, and the entire 
neighborhood appeared determined to devote 
their evenings to the solution of the mystery. 
But it was useless. 

The player came every evening, but ceased 
on the approach of any one. To some, this 
was proof of the existence of ‘spirit rap- 
pings.” Others explained it by metempsy- 
chosis, or magnetism. ‘The good people who 
did not believe in occult science, recalled the 
strange life of the deceased, and came to the 
conclusion that he had committed some terri- 
ble crime, and that he strove in the latter part 
of his life to atone for it by courting the 
muse of expiating melodies, and to appease 
the wronged soul suffering in purgatory, by 
religious chants and rhymes. The performer 
at the piano now, could not be inspired by 
the spirit of the deceased musician, for his 
playing had been harmonious. It must be the 
spirit of the wronged, who had not been a 
musician on earth; moreover, some of the 
neighbors discovered on the pedals and keys 
of the piano, scratches—traces of claws. 

Wasn't this evidence enough that an infer- 
nal being—perhaps the Evil One himself— 
was the performer ? 

Every one had a theory, and in the discus- 
sion, the deceased lodger, or his memory, suf- 
fered slander. Meanwhile the player con- 
tinued to torture the people, and the inoffen- 
sive piano, every evening. 

The value of the property began to decline. 
The lodgers in the same house fled, and the 
entire neighborhood was in danger of depopu- 
lation. The proprietors met, and the land- 
lor of the deceased volunteered to conceal 
hims@lf in the room, and to capture, if possi- 

2 joker, for it was evident to him that 
“r was a jester, whom it was necessa- 
ry to catch in the act. f 

Armed to the teeth, the cowfageous land- 
lord took his place in the room while the other 
proprietors and many tenants watched below, 
or on the stairway. Suddenly after a groan 
from the piano, six shots were fired in quick 
succession, and then came the cry: 

‘Help! Help!” 

Then was heard the noise of a body falling 
and the clanking of chains. Those in waitin 
rushed in, followed to the door by an excite 
and eager throng. Only a few besides the 
landlord dared to enter. They found their 
colleague lying unconscious. Alarmed, they 
discover that his throat is clasped by two 
turns of a chain, and the other end of the 
chain wound around a leg of the piano. He 
is alone and unconscious. 

They hastened to disentangle him, and to 
apply restoratives. Hissenses returned and 
in a broken voice said : 

“I heard the noise of a clanking chain. It 
came nearer, and appeared to be in the chim- 
ney. Down the chimney this noise came and 
something seemed to leap into the room with 
a bound. I cried: 

‘* ‘Give yourself up, or I fire!’ 

‘‘An inarticulate exclamation was the onl 
reply. Attempting to seize the being, I felt 
a human, but hairy form, that esca me b 
springing upon the piano. The little lamp 
brought to light after the arrival of the visi- 
tor, which stood upon the piano, fell. Again 
I cried : 

«* “Take care; I am going to fire.’ 

‘Feeling myself grasped by the strange 
being, I fired six times into the darkness, and 
at two eyes darting at me fiery glances. By 
the flash of the pistol, I saw a strange body 
moving rapidly to and fro dragging a chain 
after him. Suddenly I was seized with super- 
human force, the chain made two turns 
around my neck, and then I lost conscious- 
ness.” 

Alarm—terror was depicted on every face 
except a few who la and ejaculated 
‘‘monkey,” and made sarcastic remarks about 
the landlord's aimless firing. But the laugh 
was not contagious. A solemn hush fell upon 
the assembly. ‘They were dealing with some- 
thing tural, and only the 








unearthly—superna 
impious were bold enough to laugh. _ 

When the landlord was liberated, his wants 
occupied the attention of his friends. They 
left the chain where it fell, and did not see 
what was attached to the other end. The 





WAS SHE FRIVOLOUS? 





The Rev. Mr. Shaw contrasted greatly with 
his surroundings—his spotless cloth fitting so 
well his strong, manly figure; his clear cut, 
Grecian features, and dark, wavy hair, thrown 
back with careless grace from his smooth 
brow. 

He was visiting one of those wretched tene- 
ment houses used by the very poor, and be- 
fore him was a forlorn group. 

A widow who had just buried her husband ; 
she had five helpless children—the eldest 
six, the youngest a nursling baby, and a pair 
of twins among them. ‘The rags, and, worse 
than all, the Sirt of poverty everywhere ap- 
parent. 

An expression of almost sublime pity rested 
on the countenance of the minister. 

The woman, with the apron thrown over 
her head, rocked herself to and fro, and 
wailed forth her troubles. 

“IT don’t know what I’m a-goin’ to do for 
myself and the little ’uns. Though my old 
man would have his drink, he didn’t beat us, 





and brought enough to us to keep body and 
soul together, but now I know we can’t do | 
nothin’ but starve and die!” 
‘‘Have you no friends?” asked Mr. Shaw 
in a low voice. 

‘*Some, but as bad or wuss off than us. 
Yes,” she said, looking up with a grateful, 
bright expression, ‘‘there is one—Lord bless 
her! who has done a lot for me—Miss Mehit- 
able Sanks. She sent medicine and the doc- 
tor to the old man, and guv me clothes and 
suthin’ to eat; and many’s the man, woman 
and child that blesses her for taking care of 
‘em. Why, sir, she even leaves little cards 
with stamps on ’em, and Job Potter who can 
write, sends °em to her when we are in a very 
bad state.” 

After assuring her of his sympathy, and 
that he would do what he could for her, the 
minister wended his way home. As_ he 
thought of those to whom he might appeal, a 
vision of a bright face haunted him, but while 
he lingered over the thought most tenderly, 
there was a shadow on his brow as if there 
was some slight jar that marred the harmony 
of his thoughts. 

Mr. Shaw was*the rector of one of the 
wealthy churches of the city, and Mabel 
Lee was one of the parishioners. Her face 
was Madonna-like in its tender curves and 
beauty, the large blue eyes with just a tinge 
of sadness, the perfect curve of the red lips, a 
faultless complexion, and blonde hair that 
was like a halo of light round the gtaceful 
head. But ah, when she talked it was like a 
damper, a mist on a beautiful eetee, mar- 
ring the tints that otherwise would have been 
pertect. 

Bright and witty, but a butterfly; such a 
devotee to society that one longed for the ex- 
‘reoneg: of a single serious thought that could 
eaven into something like common sense this 
personification of frivolity. With it all, how- 
ever, she was lovely and lovable to every one, 
and Mr. Shaw had long struggled against an 
interest in her, the indulgence of which he 
felt would be fatal to his future happiness and 
usefulness. 

Absorbed in these thoughts he found him- 
self in front of Mr. Lee’s house, and, obeying 
an impulse, he turned into the gate and was 
admitted. 

As Miss Lee entered the parlor, he thought 
he had seldom seen a fairer vision, and was 
vexed to feel his heart throb more quickly, 
and thrill with a pleasure that he felt must 
be controlled. She greeted him with that 
easy grace which was one of her principal 
charms. 

**Ah, Mr. Shaw! I am so glad to see you. 
I had a real spell of ennui this morning. 
This last novel is wretched, as both hero and 
heroine die in the most provoking way, all 
because of some overstrained idea of duty, 
and I was just wishing that some one would 
come in and I could have a cheerful little chat 
to dispel the gloomy impression.” 

“Then I’m afraid,” smilingly, ‘‘you will not 
like your present visitor. I have not come in 
a very cheerful humor; and, besides, I wish 
to ask you a favor.” 

“A favor! That is too lovely. Consider 
it granted, even to the half of my kingdom. 
I am truly glad that you wish to ask a favor of 
me, because I did not think your opinion of 
me was sufficiently good for such a thing. 
Do you know,” with a sudden droop of the 
eyes, ‘‘that you always make me feel as if I 
am doing something wrong? ” 

“Do I? Well, I shall give you a golden 
opportunity now to redeem yourself. have 
just been visiting some of those wretchedly 

oor families in street, and I would like 
it so much if you could interest some ladies 
in their behalf—visit them and _ relieve 
them.” 

A look of consternation overspread her 
pretty face as she exclaimed : 

“Oh, indeed, you don't mean for me to go 
there? How could I ever stand it? I can't 
bear such places. Ask me almost anything 
else. The dreadful men and women?—the 
odor! Ugh!” with a shudder. ‘‘Ask me al- 
most anything else.” 

A look of keen disappointment drifted over 
Mr. Shaw’s face. 

She suddenly brightened and said : 

“I do intend to do something good next 
week. I have refused a German,” triumph- 
antly, ‘‘that I may attend the Charity Calico 
Ball to be given. You know all the dresses 
are for the poor, so I shall do some good.” 

‘‘And whatis your dress to be?” asked Mr. 
Shaw, with rather an indescribable inflection 
to his voice. 

‘The loveliest blue silesia, with a flowered 
cretonne front,” enthusiastically, ‘‘sleeveless 
waist, Medici collar, shirred and very bouff- 
ant draperies. It will be beautiful, and I 
know it will seem very nice to some poor wo- 
man who never had anything like it.” 

“Yes,” he said, ina tone quite saturated 
with irony, ‘*I don't doubt its usefulness ; but 
don't you think you ought to add a few 
yards of illusion to make some warm bodies 
for those who have no fires, and a few yards 
of ribbon to decorate the little freezing 
arms?” 

‘*Now, you are angry with me, Mr. Shaw,” 
hesitatingly. ‘Don’t think me utterly heart- 
less; but I can’t go to street. It would 
really give me a little blue chill.” 

‘I could never consent to such a cruel 
thing as that,” he said, with an unpleasant 
smile. ‘I really feel that I owe you an apol- 
ogy for intruding such a disagreeable subject, 
particularly after your nerves were shattered 
with your novel. Good morning,” and he 
bowed himself out very abruptly, with a 
strange little pain in his heart. 

He did not again allude to the subject to 
her, but found other ladies who interested 
themselves most warmly in the work. 

Everywhere that he went in his charity 
rounds, he could see and feel the influence of 
Miss Sanks’ good acts. She seemed to be an 
angel of mercy, who never tired, and who de- 
voted her entire time to charity. All that 
she did was marked by a practical good sense, 
and a depth of thought and feeling that he 
could not fail to admire. Still he, chanced 
never to a Pa fe 

One day, when entering stoflice, he 
ay me ate of him, the gracttal of 
Mabel Lee. She was unaware of his pres- 
ence, and, standing idly behind her, he felt 
obs had received an electric shock, as she 

“Is s, anythi de yet Mehitable 
Sanks received and pocketed 
several postal cards. 

If he was astonished at the question, he 
was still more so at the effect = his dis- 

covered presence on '. 

Neck, face and , even to the roots of 

















chain was around the piano leg, but it ex- 
tended on under the piano. there had 
been a strange being in the room, where was 





her golden curls, were d in a painful 
crimson, her eyes dilated with an expression 


of great consternation, but with a little, 
mom yy > gesture of recognition, she hurried 
m. 
Peeling upon an impulse, with a few hasty 
steps he soon overtook her. He was lost in 
a bewildering surprise, She was the last per- 
- rae w he would have connected 
iss in any way, and her t agita- 
tion, as he walked beside her, Coonan his 
surprise. ‘ 

A sudden, bright suspicion caused his heart 
to beat almost to suffocation. 

**Tell me, Miss Mabel,” he said, ‘‘what 
have you to do with Miss Sanks’ letters ?” 

‘I really can’t understand, Mr. Shaw, 
what right you have to ask such a question. 
In all things spiritual I acknowledge your 
right, but in this instance you forget your- 
self.” 

**Tell me,” he said, with eager, regardless 
haste, ‘tare you Miss Sanks ?” 

A sudden burst of tears was her only an- 
swer, as she hastily pulled down her veil, and 
walked silently beside him. 

A calm of perfect joy descended upon him, 
as he fully realized the truth. He walked by 
her side until he reached her home, and then, 
without waiting for an invitation, entered it 
with her. 

As they reached the parlor, she tossed 
aside her Let, and stood before him more like 
a discovered culprit than the little saint she 
had proved to be. 

There was a defiant sparkle in her eye as 
she turned her flushed face to him. 

He took both of her hands in his. 

*‘So, Mabel,” he murmured, tenderly, 
‘your heart is as beautiful as your face, 
though you have veiled your goodness under 
an exterior of frivolity. This is not the gen- 
eral rule of humanity.” 

‘‘But, Mr. Shaw, if it is a fault, it lies en- 
tirely at your door.” 

‘‘Have I anything to do with it?” he asked, 
in surprise. ‘‘I have been thinking for a long 
while that you were entirely beyond my con- 
trol.” 

‘Nevertheless, I have only been obeying 
your instructions. Don’t you remember you 
sometime preached against ostentatious chari- 
ty? ‘Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.’ I thought there was a 
world of truth and force in it, and I have only 
practised what you preached. And now, Mr. 
Shaw,” she said, with a demure glance at 
him, ‘‘if you are done with my hands I will 
not trouble you to bold them any longer.” 

“No,” he said, gravely, Ido not wish to 
return them. Ma Belle! Ma Belle!” he 
said, quickly and tenderly, ‘‘give me the 
privilege of, owning them always. Won't 
you, darling ?” 

She took them quickly away. 

‘“‘No, no,” with alow laugh, ‘‘it is Miss 
Sanks with whom you have fallen in love, for 
poor Mabel Lee has only had your tolera- 
tion.” 

‘*‘Ah,” he said, ‘‘that’s when I thought you 
were a butterfly. Now that I know you to 
be a saint, I beg you to share your grace with 
me, and help me in all good things. I am 
willing to take you or Miss Sanks—or, in de- 
fiance of the law of the land, I will take you 
both.” 

She hesitated, then, with alovely blush and 
smile, she laid both her hands in his. 

“One for Miss Sanks—one for myself.” 

He drew her to him, and felt that one ser- 
mon at least had been cast upon the waters, 
which had returned to him after many days. 


General Miscellany, 


MANUFACTURING QUILTS BY MA- 
CHINERY. 

The books of a quilt manufactory in east- 
ern Connecticut show that between 700,000 
and 800,000 of all grades of goods were dis- 
tributed from its doors last year. There is 
no European trade in this particular line of 
manufacture, because down coverlets, or those 
with a wool filling, are-used exclusively upon 
the continent. But New England quilts are 
sold in great numbers in even the warmest of 
the southern States, throughout the West, in 
Mexico, Canada and the West Indies, as well 
as in the different cities of the South Ameri- 
can States. 

About 1874 this business originated in a 
small wooden structure upon the site of the 
present extensive factory. Here the quilt 
materials were stored, to be distributed among 
the farmers’ wives of the vicinity, who occu- 
pied their leisure hours between the regular 
twelve o’clock dinner and six o’clock tea, as 
well as the hours of the long winter evenings, 
in quilting for the manufacturers, who repaid 
their labor by the munificent sum of 124 
cents for each finished quilt. 

But the farms were sterile, and profits 
close; so the thrifty housewife was glad to 
supplement the scanty revenue from butter 
and eggs and berries with the profit from her 
needle. The wife of many a farmer has 
opened her first bank account or made the mo- 
mentous purchase of her first silk gown, while 
her rosy-cheeked daughter has paid the first 
installment upon a long coveted piano or cab- 
inet organ, with the dearly earned wages of 
quilt making. 

When a sufficient number of quilts were 
completed, the manufacturer started upon 
the road with his stock, peddling his goods 
alike to house and storekeepers. As _ his 
trade increased, quarters were prepared for 
the workers within the storehouse, which 
then really became a factory, where eventu- 
ally the quilts began to be run by sewing 
machines. 

A year or two later the business had in- 
creased to such proportions that a large stone 
factory was built, power machines superseded 
the old style ones, the little company of work- 
ers originally composed of farmers’ wives and 
danghters was increased by foreign operatives 
from every nation, and three or four hundred 
boxes and bales, of a dozen quilts each, were 
shipped from the works daily. In course of 
time a second factory was built, and Ister 
on a branch establishment was opened in 
Canada. 

The calico which is worked up into quilts 
was originally purchased in the ordinary way, 
but after a time the manufacturers began 
buying up large supplies of uncolored cotton, 
originating their own designs for patterns, 
and having the calico printed especially for 
their use. 

The bales of calico having been opened at 
the quilt factory, enough of the webs are 
sewed together by ordinary sewing machines 
run by steam to form a web as broad as the 
quilt should be. Then these broad webs are 
cut into squares and these squares are placed 
together in pairs, and each pair is stitched 
around on three sides so that it forms a bag. 
These bags are then taken to the story below 
to be filled. 

The manner of filling the bags is novel. 
The filling is first spread upon a rack of 
wooden slats, where it is pressed down by a 
second rack, and then the bag is dexterously 
slipped over the frame thus formed. The 
racks are then removed, the filling beaten 
smooth, and the whole rolled up ready 
for stitching. Three boys manage the rack, 
and so rapid are they, that they readily fill 
700 quilts daily. 

After filling the bag, the fourth side is then 
sewed up, and the quilt is fixed in a frame. 
Then it is stitched by a machine which me- 
chanically follows an arm running in a metallic 
guide, to form the desired pattern. The 
quilting machines are tended by girls, who 
are paid two and one-half cents for each quilt, 
and forty quilts are considered an average 
day’s work. Some of the girls make seven 
dollars a week. ‘The work requires very lit- 
tle exercise of either strength or attention. 
It is a trifle oily, but is above the average of 
factory occupations, both in health and clean- 
liness. 

In 1884 a new machine for quilting was in- 
vented, but there are only six of them in use. 
The guilt is stretched on a wooden frame, 
and stitched in the most intricate designs, by 
power, the metallic pattern in which the guide 
works being fixed underneath upon a wood- 
en platform. The designs are frequently in- 
terlaced, mingled and multiplied upon the 
same surface, until the result is an arabesque 
of regularity and attractiveness. 

There are three grades of quilt fillings. 
The cheapest quilt is given a filling of shod- 
dy, which is prepared at a cost of ten cents a 
pound, while = wool costs a cents per 
pound. The better grades of quilts are filled 
with common cotton, and those of the best 
grades are filled with carded cotton. These 
are lighter, cleaner, and bring a higher price. 
Shoddy filled quilts retail at about seventy- 
five cents each, those made with ordinary cot- 
ton, at from one dollar and a half to two dol- 
lars, while carded cotton quilts bring two 
dollars and a half and upward. 

When finished, the quilts are packed by 
dozens, the better in boxes, the cheaper in 

es. 

Although esthetic studies have had a 
marked effect upon the designs furnished to 
quilt manufacturers by chintz and calico 

rinters, the old reds, greens, and purples 

ve not yet been entirely superseded by ter- 
ra cottas, olive, and cold gravy tints. 

There is a certain class of customers who 
are characterized by an innate prejudice in 
favor of what the French denominate as, 

‘Colors that swear.” 

This class is served with shoddy filled 

ilts of execrable colors. A great many 

quilts are also made from the patch- 
work calico, which is printed to supply a 
regular demand. Pink silesia with 
blue maroon, and old gold; navy blue and 
scarlet ; bronze, nand pink are among 
the favorite combinations. 

Within a short time sateens have been used 
in place of calico. The sateens come in less 

ced and more tasteful shades, and 

filled with the finest carded cotton, are 

very desirable and handsome. It is 
probable in the course of time, silk _— 
will constitute an important branch of this 








manufacture, as will also coverlets of down, 
such as are used abroad. 

The industry is supplying a regular and 
steadily increasing demand in American 
trade. Manufactured quilts are no longer 
peddled in the old New England ty: but 
are now to be found as regular stock, upon 
the counters of the representative dry goods 
houses of the country. 





DANDELIONS. 





BY FANNY FALES. 





Over the meadow, as if countless stars 
he earth were visiting, 
Adown the green slope to the cattle-bars 
Beside the sedgy spring, 
The dandelions twinkle in the sod, 
Lit by the touch of God. 


Children a-tumble in their eager joy, 
Amid the blossoms play ; 

Curl the pink stems, pleased as with some new toy, 
And blow with glee away 

The seedy caps from heads grown gray and old, 
Bankrupt of their fine gold. 


Oh, meadow, sprinkled with a Danwzan shower, 
I’m minded of life’s spring, 

When joys and hopes shone like a starry flower, 
But they long since took wing, 

Like phantom turbans children blow to-day 
With rosy lips away. 


In other fields the scattered seeds will bear, 
Some morning, blossoms bright; 
And joys departed may yield otherwhere 
A garland of delight. 
For naught is lost, change but from change is wrought, 
8 thought is born of thought. 


From some fair garden in the Orient 
Were dandelions brought; 

Blossoms unknown, what wealth of words were spent 
Singing their praise; how sought 

The unprized heme with disk of burnished gold, 
The grasses reach to fold. 


Along the margin of the dusty street 
The leafy lamps are seen; 

And in the grassy path where careless feet 
Trample their fringy sheen, 

Spring were not spring without the humble flower 
That loves the morning hour. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


** ‘Wait,’ said he, ‘if takes you all day.’ 

‘He handed me a twenty-dollar bill and a 
railroad ticket. Well, I did the errand, 
waited a good while, no answer came, and 
then I tumbled to it. 

“Yes, sir, just as you say, I was paid, like 
the organ-grinders, to go away! But, don’t 
you see, even that beats getting bounced 
ae a free lunch counter, like in old times, 
e Pp” 

‘But come,” and here the tramp so ear- 
nestly urged the acceptance of the hospitable 
‘‘schooner,” that the reporter had to compro- 
mise on calisaya and seltzer ata Broadway 
drug store before good-by could be said.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 





FRANK BUCKLAND’S YOUTH. 


Sent to school at Winchester at the age of 
twelve, Frank Buckland’s individuality imme- 
diately asserted itself, even as one of the 
smallest of boys. He took his share of the 
‘*tunding” and other traditional forms of bul- 
lying, with a pluck and good nature which 
went far toward disarming school tyranny. 
But it was soon discovered, besides, that the 
eccentric little fellow had practical talents of 
no ordinary value. 

Turning his knowledge of earth-stopping 
in fox hunting to account, for one of his un- 
cles was master ofa pack of hounds, there 
was no one like Buckland for tracking field 
mice in their burrows. He could not only 
catch the game, but he turned his attention to 
cooking it, and roast field mice, eaten a la 
sauce of the sea air on the Hampshire downs, 
was soon a popular plat. 

Then he came to be regarded with mingled 
regard and apprehension, by the old water- 
| man who mounted guard over the river. For 
no one could snare a trout like little Buck- 
land, and the watcher knew that the bright- 
eyed little boy had always a noose up his 
sleeve. Writing his reminiscences of those 
days with the enthusiasm of a,connoisseur, he 
says : 

‘The wires I used were the finest piano- 











Currant Pre.—Line a plate with a good | forte wire, and there is great art in making 


short crust, and cover with about one thick- 
ness of well ripened currants, (the riper the 
better,) and pour in molasses till the currants 
will swim. Then partially cover with strips, 
or bits of fanciful shaped pieces of crust, and 
bake well and quick. 

Frostep Currants.—Use for this, perfect 
tunches. Dip them, one at atime, into a 
mixture of frothed white of an egg, and a 


very little cold water. Drain them until 
nearly dry, and rollin pulverized sugar. Re- 


peat the dip in the sugar once or twice, and 
lay them upon white paper to dry. They 
look well as a garnish for jellies or charlotte, 
and may also be heaped ina dish by them- 
selves, or with other fruits. 


Quakinc Custarp.—Use three cups of 
milk, four eggs, one-half a package of gela- 
tine, six tablespoonfuls of sugar and flavor- 
ing. Soak the gelatine in a cup of cold milk 
for two hours. Then heat the rest of the 
milk to boiling, add that in which the gela- 
tine is, and stir over the fire until the latter 
is quite dissolved. Take from the fire, and 
let it stand five minutes before putting in the 
beaten yolks and sugar. Heat slowly until it 
begins to thicken perceptibly—not boil—say 
seven or eight minutes, stirring constantly. 
When uearly cold, having stirred it every few 
minutes while cooling, flavor it, wash out 


your mould in cold water, and without wiping | for leisurely dissection, and concealing them 


it, pour in the custard, and set it on the ice, 
orinacold place to harden. When quite 
firm, turn into a cold dish, loosening it by 
wrapping about the mould a cloth wrungh out 
in hot water, or dipping the mouldgéer an in- 
stant in warm, not boiling water. Have 
ready the whites, whipped toa froth with 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
the juice ofa lemon. Heap neatly about the 
base of the moulded custard, like snow-drifts. 
If you prefer, youmay dot this with bits of 
currant jelly. _ 

CuHerry or Curranr Pyramip. Wash 
and stone the cherries, or pick the currants 
from their stems. Make some good light 
crust, roll it out a quarter of an inch thick, 
and cut for the bottom a round piece about 
the size of a tea plate. Spread your fruit up- 
on this, and sprinkle with sugar, leaving a 
half inch margin all around. Roll out a 
second sheet, an inch less in diameter than 
the first, lay it carefully upon the fruit, and 
turn up the margin of the lower piece over 
the edge of this. Spread this, in turn, with 
fruit and sugar, and cover with a third layer, 
and lessening round; proceeding in this or- 
der until the sixth and topmost cover is not 
more than three inches across. Have ready 
a vonical cap of stout muslin adapted to the 
proportions and dimensions of the pile; dip 
itin boiling water, flour inside, and draw 
gently overall. It should be large enongh 
to meet, and tie under the base 
cramping the pyramid. Boil two hours, and 
eat with sweet sauce. 


THE TRAM?’S NEW SCHEME. 


How He Makes a Living at “Family Gath- 
erings.”’ 


**T spose you don’t remember me,” said a 
man in the park, as he came up and grasped a 
Tribune reporter by the band. The voice was 
faintly familiar, and the speaker, who was de- 
cently dressed, though evidently not particu- 
lar about harmonious colors or perfect fit, 
had a slouchy movement that indefinitely re- 
called some person he had met. 

The man smiled and drawled on: 

‘IT thought you wouldn't know me; don’t 
you remember a couple of winters ago when 
you'd be comin’ out of that printin’ office over 
there, how you used to stop and ‘buz’ me 
about what you called the noble army of 
tramps? I don’t forget you, sir, for when 
you'd get through talkin’, you'd put up for 
coffee and cakes, and more than once for 
lodgin’. I'd be real glad if you’d go and have 
a schooner or cigar or suthin’ with me. I'm 
fixed,” said he, pulling out a handful of coin 
and bills, ‘tand would like to set ‘em up.” 

The reporter declined, but upon calling to 
mind the emaciated, dilapidated tramp he had 
once known, was forced to inquire how so 
marked a change of condition had come 
about. 


‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘if you won't give it away 


I'll tell you—though I don't care if you do, 
for I am going West on the same lay. For 
the past two years I’ve been working the fam- 
ily gatherings—those folks, you know, who 
advertise for everybody of their name to meet 
at some one place to chin about themselves 
and have a picnic. 

“You, see, one day last summer, I was 
killin’ time readin’ a newspaper I'd found, 
when I run across one of these meetins’. Well, 
it must have been—must have been—What 
is't that gives them poets a steer?” 

‘‘Inspiration ?” suggested the reporter. 

“Yes, that’s it, it must have been that; for 
all of a sudden suthin’ said: ‘that's the 
racket for you, my boy, go make believe 
you're one of the gang!’ 

“You see, before | got way down where | 
was when you first saw me, I used to ‘‘supe” 
around theatres; that made me think how 
easy twould be for one of them actors to put 
up such a job. Well, the first lot I tackled 
was on a big farm up the North River. 

“T got a piece of blue pencil, made an 
anchor on my wrist, and put their name under 
it, so as to look like India ink, you know. I 


without | 


had on a sailor's blue flannel shirt when I | 


went onthe grounds. ‘There I told ‘em I had 
always foller'd the sea, and had lately had 
hard luck; had read about the meetin’ and 
had come to see if I knew anybody of my 
name. 

“Well, they’re always jolly and free at 
these places; so they asked me to rest my- 
self, and raised me some better clothes than I 
had on; after that we had some bully grub. 
I walked around and answered questions as 
I could. Now and then, when no one was 
lookin’, some good old maid would come up, 
unlock her satchel and slip a dollar or two in 
my hand. 

‘I've been goin’ from one place to another, 
summer and fall, ever since. I keep the run 
of ‘em by the papers and what I hear around, 
and I get plenty of good duds and lots of 
cash. I play the sailor dodge ‘most always. 
Sometimes I fix up, but it isn't a good way, 
for they expect you to chin too much.” 

“Say, if ever you go on this racket, let me 
give you the straight tip, don’t be fresh, don't 
talk more’n you can help; let them do the 
chinnin’. I made a mistake that way where I 
was last week. I was gettin’ along first rate, 
had been theretwo days. At va | under the 
trees the last afternoon an old lady squinted 
at me through her specs for a while and then 
said I put her in mind of ‘Ike,’ who went out 
West a number of years ago to see some cous- 
ins who were not known out this way. 

‘Well, I was fool enough to say I belonged 
to th» western branch, as they called it, and 
remembered ‘Ike.’ That settled it; they all 
soured onfme at once, and I found out that 
the Western blokes had got ‘Ike’ a drinkin’ 
and gamblin’, and that branch of the family 
was looked atas N. G. So, I didn’t get a 
rake that time. 

“Another thing; don’t take in any folks 
with long highfalutin names, with de or van to 
’em; they generally have their families down 
fine and you'll get left sure; better go for the 
Smiths, Thompsons or Browns. 

“One time ‘down East’ though, I struck a 
swell crowd and got a good stake when I 
thought [I'd no show at all. A big chap with 
diamond studs saw me and asked me what I 
was doin’ there! I gave hima ghost story 
about lookin’ for my relations. And I'm 
blamed if he didn’t shake hands with me and 
said he’d help me look ’em up. 

‘Then he took me a little to one side and 
asked me if I'd do hima favor. He said he’d 
left Boston without sending an important tele- 
gram, didn’t like to leave the party, would I 
oblige him by goin’ to Boston, sendin’ the 
telegram and waitin’ for an answer. 


the noose and passing it over the trout’s 
head.” 

But, in fact, Master Buckland was one of 
those exceedingly bad boys who often prove 
a credit to their parents, and their upbring- 

| ing, in after life, but who are apt to be held 
up as ‘‘warnings” in two-penny tractlets, if 
they chance to die young. 

He hunted rats, turned down in a high- 
walled yard, sticks or stones being forbidden 
to the ‘thounds,” who were boys. He trapped 
the rooks from the Winchester close, in cones 
of brown paper, baited with cheese, and 
smeared with bird-lime. He confesses to a 
partiality for wiring cats. 

At the same time, had he been put on his 
defense, he might have vindicated his sports 
by pleading that they were carried on in the 
interests of science. We cannot help think- 
ing that he must have been the veritable pro- 
totype of Martin, the ‘‘Old Madman,” in 


TRAIN TALK. 


About Honeymooning on the Cars and in the 
Tunnels. 
A newly-married couple were en route to 
Washington by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. There are many tunnels on this road 
on the other side of the Ohio River. All 
through Ohio, the face of the young man wore 
occasional looks of pain, despite his great 
joy. He seemed to want something. Ap- 
parently aS Neem 
Over in West Virginia the train entered a 
tunnel. Upon emerging into the light, the 
young man’s face was seen to wear a studious 
expression. He was thinking. At first he 
seemed perplexed, then interested, then tri- 
umphant. He had bad a revelation. Then 
he smiled with a firm, manly, continuous 
smile, and his eyes peered ahead for the first 
sign of a yawning cavern in the mountain- 
side. 


The bride was happy and demure. 

Whish—shadow—rumble—darkness! The 
veil is drawn. It is another tunnel. Light 
again, and the young man looks happier than 
ever. The bride’s cheek disports a gentle 
blush—a modest, experienced blush, discov- 
erable only to the initiated and envious. No 
perplexity, no anxiety now. The revelation 
has been tested and found a success. 

There are many tunnels, but not enough. 
If the whole line were a tunnel, the bride and 
groom would not care how slow the train pro- 
ceeded. 

The man who has not lived to bless the 
builder of tunnels, does not know what hap- 
piness is. He is but little above the brute 
which never troubled the Creator for passing 
clouds over the moon on prayer-meeting 
night. 

But our bridegroom was not one of these 
parties. He appreciated all the blessings 
which man and nature had bestowed upon 
him. He did not miss a tunnel. 

But all things must have anend. Daylight 
always comes to the newly-married. Straw- 
berries and cream must be paid for at the 
cashier's desk. Within the blissful cucumber 
hides a microbe. Our young husband goes 
for a drink of water. -While on this errand 
= eager eye catches the signs of another tun- 
nel. 

Of course he fears his birdie will be sore 
afraid if left alone in the darkness, and he 
hastens to her side. Quick move his feet, 
but faster moves thetrain. Darkness gathers 
while be is yet half a dozen seats away. But 
the brave man does not falter. He gropes 
along, he reaches the seat, (or thinks he 
does,) and slides into it. Deep are the 
shadows, and loud hums the train. 

A scream, long and vigorous—a sound of 
scuflling—-a thump or two—and the bright 
light of a May day breaks upon the scene. 
The young husband frantically endeavors to 
disengage himself from the grasp of an angry 
colored woman sitting in the seat just behind 
his bride. He at length succeeds, and re- 
tires sullenly to his seat, wiping his mouth, 
and occasionally spitting upon the floor, as if 








‘Tom Brown's School-days.” He must often 
have been an intolerable nuisance to the com- 
panions in his dormitory, and nothing but his 
popularity could have pulled him through. 
Latterly, after a series of explosions and 
compromises, he became a celebrity they 
were proud of, and the anatomical museum at 
the head of his bed was one of the recognized 
show places of the school. He skinned his | 
slaughtered cats, carrying the remains away 


in a box beneath his bed. He would bury 
away other beasts till the flesh fell from the 
bones, and it became comparatively easy, as 
he said, to, 

‘‘Articulate the skeletons.” 

Llis enthusiasm even sent him to haunt the | 
anatomical hospitals, whence ‘‘gruesome | 
fragments of humanity were conveyed secret- | 
ly home, and as secretly dissected.” 

He came to scrutinize his schoolfellows 
with a professional eye. One R——, a boy 
with a dolicephalous head, used to relate with 
a slight shiver, that he had overheard Buck- 
land muttering to himself: 

“What wouldn’t I give for that fellow’s 
skull ?” 

That reminds us of the grim resolution 
with which, amid foul stenches and cadaver- 
ous surroundings, he pursued his successful 
search for Dr. Hunter's coffin in the charnel 
vaults beneath St. Martin’s church. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the brighter 
side of the picture, when, like the ‘Old Mad- 
man” of Rugby, he would lead a little party 
on a natural history ramble, off through the 
fields. 

“It was arare treat,” writes one of his 
schoolfellows, ‘*to walk with him in the bean- 
tiful water-meadows of the Itchen, into which, 
on summer evenings, the bounds of school 
imprisonment were extended. He knew 
every bird in the hedges, every snake, shrew, 
or water-rat in the banks, every eel or cray- 
fish in the pleasant streams.”— London Times. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC TRADESMAN. 


‘Come out through the back way and see 
my daisy!” he chuckled, as he rubbed his 
hands together. 

‘‘What! gone into the funeral flowers busi- 
ness on your own account? Yet, after all, 


| any one else. 
to 








why not? An undertaker might as well fur- 
nish the flowers as the coffin.” 

“Come on! There—how 
you?” 

" «That's a hearse—a new one.” 

‘‘But it’s the daisy I was speaking of. 
she spic-span and shiny ?” 

“Very nice.” 

“‘T should smile. It lays over anything of 
the sort in this town, and don’t you forget it! 
Get in and lie down, and let me bob the 
springs to show you how easy it rides.” 

*‘No, thank you.” 

“You go on! There's points about a hearse 
the public ought to know. Get up on the 
driver's seat.” 

‘‘Excuse me, but I really prefer a family 


does that strike | 


} 

| 

Isn't | 
>| 

} 

| 


carriage.” 

“Oh, pshaw! but you are too thin-skinned. 
Just notice those springs. I tell you it will 
be a positive pleasure to ride above ‘em. 

| The dish of those wheels is absolutely perfect, 
and such a flash !” 

**Yes, very nice hearse. 

“You bet! Say, it will bea proud hour 
in my life when I hitch a span of white horses 
to that vehicle, and prance around to the 
house of the late deceased. Lands! but 
won't the other undertakers look blue? Say, 
feel of these curtains—pure silk !” 

“T'll take your word for it.” 

“Goon, now! Hang it all, but when an 
undertaker puts up his cash for a regular 
daisy like this, you newspaper fellows ought 
to encourage him. Just remember the old- 
fashioned way of carrying a body around in a 
| lumber wagon, and then gaze on this. Just 

notice how these rear doors open to admit 
the coffin.” 

‘Very handy.” 

‘‘Handy? Why, man, it’s superb! Have 
you noticed the glass in the sides ?” 

‘Seems to be very good.” 

| ‘Good! Why it’s the finest in the world 

—the very finest. I wanted something to 
| show off the coffin, and here it is. I tell you, 
the late deceased ought to feel proud to ride 
in such a vehicle. You can say, in your pa- 
per, that it knocks ‘em all out. Say, how are 
you on styles ?” 

‘*What styles ?” 

**Coflins and shrouds, of course. Come in 
a minute; I’ve got anew thing in shrouds— 
something you are bound to appreciate, and 
I'm after a patent on a coffin with an air-re- 
ceiver init. Say! do mea favor. Let me 
inclose you in my new coffin, and see how 
long the supply of air will last you. Ill bet 
a dol 

But the reporter had gone.—Detroit Free 
Press. 








FALLING HALF A MILE WITH A 
PARACHUTE. 


The greatest balloon feat I ever witnessed, 
was in September 1857. Upward of 15,000 
a were at Lemon Hill, and along the 
banks of the Schuylkill to see Monsieur God- 
ard go up in a balloon along with his brother, 
and drop the latter out from among the 
clouds ina parachute. It is said that the 
feat had never been attempted before in the 
history of ballooning; it was a startling nov- 
elty, and the people crowded to see it. 

When the balloon sailed gracefully upward, 
outside of the enclosure, Monsieur Godard 
and two friends were in the basket, while be- 
low it Monsieur E. Godard, his brother, 
was seated upon a small bar of wood attached 
to the parachute. It looked like an immense 
umbrella. 

The balloon went up over the Schuylkill in 
a southwesterly direction, and after it had 
reached an altitude of about 6000 feet, began 
to slowly descend. Then the parachute be- 
gan to expand. When within about 3000 
feet from the earth, the cord was cut and the 

arachute rapidly descended, with Godard 
Longing on to the bar. The balloon shot up- 
ward again. 

The descent of the parachute was keenly 
watched by the thousands of spectators, and 
many expected to see the daring man dashed 
to the earth in the twinkling of an eye. It 
was observed, however, that the nearer to 
earth the parachute came, the descent was 
slow and easy. 

At last the man and his big umbrella, fad- 
ed out of sight over the hills, and we learned 
next morning that he came down all right on 
his feet, like a cat, about half a mile west of 
the old Bell Tavern, on the Darby road. The 
balloon landed in Delaware County, near the 
Philadelphia line. 

Godard and his brother were Frenchmen. 
They returned to their native country, and, I 
believe, were valuable to their countrymen 
during the Franco-Prussian war. Gambetta 











sailed out of Paris to Tours in one of their 
balloons,— Philadelphia Times, 


he had bitten through a worm in a fig. 

The tunnels come and go, but their shad- 
ows are scarcely deeper than those upon the 
face of the young honeymoon.— Chicago Her- 
ald. 


HOW THIEVES ARE CAUGHT. 
Helping the Detectives to Locate Them by 
their Peculiar Jargon. 

**When a detective makes an arrest on sus- 
picion, he generally relies on the prisoner to 
criminate himself,” said a Central Station de- 
tective last night. ‘‘As soon as such a pris- 
oner is locked up, a fly officer is sent to talk 
with him and, although you may not know it, 
it is a fact that a man behind the bars is more 
confidential and confiding to an officer than to 
Of course I make an exception 
this rule in the case of old offenders. 
Many of the latter, however, unconsciously 
betray themselves during these interviews. 
I can illustrate that better by citing a case 
that occurred here several weeks ago, when 
three men, named Davis, Jones and Hender- 
son were arrested on suspicion of robbery. 

Henderson claimed to come from Ohio and 
protested that he had never been East be- 
fore. When arrested, a revolver was found 
in his possession. An officer was sent to in- 
terview him, and after a time asked him: 

‘Did you attempt to use your gun when 
they arrested you?’ 

** ‘No,’ replied the thief; ‘the flatty was on 
top of me before I could pull.’ 

‘The use of the word ‘‘flatty” betrayed 
him as a New York crook, and he was after- 
ward identified as a criminal from that city. 
‘Flatty’ signifies, among New York thieves, a 
policeman. 

‘In Philadelphia policemen are called 
‘cops’ and in Baltimore ‘guys.’ The detec- 
tives are known to thieves throughout the 
country by the uniform appellation of ‘fly 
cops,’ in contradistinction to ‘flat cops,’ or 
patrolmen. ‘Thieves’ slang varies as much 
throughout the United States as does the Eng- 
lish language in the different counties of Eng- 
land, and in this way we are often able to lo- 
cate the home and particular ‘lay’ of a visit- 
ing criminal.” 

‘How about 
asked. 

“Oh, that varies almost as much as the 
slang employed by the thieves, and, as a mat- 
ter of facts is influenced greatly by them. If 
several smart thieves are operating in town 
we would speak of them as a ‘mob of good 
people.’ If they are bunglers in their pro- 
fession, we would refer to them as a ‘gang of 
chumps.’ A ‘good mob of guns’ indicates a 
clever party of pickpockets. 

“One expert pickpocket is known as a 
‘knuck’ or, in New York, as a ‘wire’ or a 
‘good gun.’ When we speak of ‘good store 
men’ or ‘good night men’ we mean fearless 
burglars. ‘Good day men’ are clever thieves, 
who lack, however, the nerve to become bur- 
glars or ‘night men.’ 

‘This list could be carried out to the ex- 
tent of columns, but I have told you enough 
to illustrate my meaning. Colloquial thieves’ 
slang undoubtedly gives us many important 
clews in tracing a criminal’s antecedents. 
When we find the locality from which he 
hails, we send out photographs of him, and in 
this way many important captures have been 
made.”—Philadelphia Times. 


detectives’ slang?” was 


MASCULINE VANITY. 


‘‘Who buys them?” asked a reporter ina 
Kearney street notion shop, pointing to a lot 
of tiny pocket mirrors, with nail-cleaners, 
toothpick and comb, all complete. 

‘*Men, sir—vain men—are the pickers-up 
of these unconsidered trifles.” 

‘*Pretty men ?” inquired the reporter. 

The salesman grinned, and said : 

“It don’t matter much how they look, 
whether they are apes or Apollos, they want 
a pocket mirror all the same. They retire 
every hour or so to some secret place to ad- 
mire themselves. Talk of the vanity of wo- 
! Indeed, it pales, sir; it fades away 


men ! 
into insignificance by comparison with the ad- 
miration the majority of men have for their 
own mugs. Why, there are some half a doz- 
en, who, entertaining a great respect for my 
critical judgment of physical beauty, step in 
here every day to inquire how they are look- 
ing. Then it is: 

***Am I pale, to-day, Jim?’ or, ‘Do you 
think my color is too high, Jim?’ or, ‘That 
left eyebrow is growing a trifle heavy; don't 
you think I'd better have it trimmed off'a 
bit ?” 

“And if I say: 

‘**Your color is too high,’ my friend is off 
to the barber's for a dab of powder, or—but 
this is a dead secret—we accommodate him 
in this shop. If he is too pale, we tinge him 
up a little. It's wenderfel—pesteivels won- 
derful !” 

‘But there are different degrees of vanity 
among these male beauties, are there not ?” 

‘No, sir, there is but one degree, and that 
is the superlative, but there are different de- 
grees of candor. Some are modest, and will 
declare that their mustaches or beard are al- 
ways getting tangled. Now, there's a good- 
looking blonde railroad agent on Montgom- 
ery street, who bought a six-by-four mirror 
from me the other day, which he keeps in his 
breast pocket. He is a glutton about his 
personal beauty, he is; but a real estate man, 
a fair, stout young person, whose office is 
near him, has found out that he has this glass, 
“ goes and begs the loan of it a dozen times 
a day.” 

‘Then, as a matter of fact, you have more 
customers among gentlemen for those pretty 
little articles, than among the other sex?” ~ 

‘Five to one, sir; the percentage of those 
who carry pocket mirrors is small among la- 
dies, but eight out of every dozen men, have 
one stowed away in their vest pocket. Why,” 
continued the notion man, ‘‘some big smirk- 
ing fellows—business men—have come in 
here and asked me if I could teach them how 
to blush. Just think of it! Fellows in the 
forties, sir, who have not known a blush for 
twenty years, believe it would be becoming 
to them if they could flush up like a moss rose 
when a girl glances at them. One ancient 
rounder got hold of the secret, and made all 
the rest hopping mad to learn it. You won't 
aad ,? away? Well, when he wanted to 

ush, he’d jab a pin into his leg, and kee 
his mouth shut.” . Sa a 

‘‘What did keeping his mouth shut have to 
do with it?” 

‘Because the pin would make him feel like 
swearing, and keeping back the bad words 
was the effort that suffused his cheek. That's 
the true business.—Chicago Tribune. 





A Lirtite Darky’s Sacririce.—A negro 
and his family, living on the Decatur Division 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, re- 
cently attempted one of the most sensational 
swindles ot the day. There are ten children 


family council it was finally decided that one 
of the children should sit down on the rail- 


train. 
pany for d 
youngsters could be fed, clothed and educat- 
ed. One of the boys was so much struck with 
the project, that he volunteered to sacrifice 
himself for the good of the others. Shortly 
before the train was due he took his seat on 
the track, and waited. 

The train came thundering along. The 
little darkey held the fort. He was true grit 
until the engine got within about ten feet of 
him, when he gave an unearthly yell, and 
with a bound into mid-air, made tracks. The 
authorities investigated the matter and the 
above facts all came out. 


“AKit_ and Fumor, 


From The Providence Star. 
THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 


The parents would then sue the com- 








She read the valedictory; "twas deep and ana- 


lytic, 


tenses 
senses, 
and rushes, 


And when she spoke of history, and turned its lamp- 
stained pages, co 
To me its only mystery was what the dear girl's age 


1s. 

She wandered off on x plus z, on cubes and square 
grew flowery, ‘ 

It set me thinking what might be the figure of her 
dowry, 

So, pondering, down in the parquet, I'd set my heart 
to woo her, 

When she picked up a huge bouquet some other fellow 
threw her; 

Took out a note, blushed rosy red, smoothed all its 
pinky creases, 

While over my devoted head my 
pieces. 


castle 





BROTHER GARDNER ON MATRI- 
MONY. 


Brudder Skinner,” observed the President 
of the Club, as the dust began to settle in 
Paradise Hall. 

Brother Skinner, a young man of twenty- 
tie, advanced to the front, and the President 
continued : 

**Brudder Skinner, de news has reached 
my ears dat you am about to be mard. 1 
trus’ dat de report am true, bekase I believe 
support a wife, to take one.” 

**It am true, sah.” 

‘*Den let me compliment you wid one hand, 
an’ spoke a few remarks to you wid de odder. 
Gittin’ mar‘d has its werry serious side. Fur 
instance, am de gal gwine to marry you be- 
kase she loves you, or to spite her folks be- 
kase dey kept her away from de skatin’ rink? 
Am you gwine to marry de gal fur love, or 
bekase her father has some wealth which you 
hope he'll shell out for your benefit ? 

*‘Love ama powerful emoshun, Brudder 
Skinner, but love widout pork an’ taters to 
keep it goin’, am like de froth on de top of 
soda water. 

‘*‘Doan’ marry a gal hopin’ dat her father 
will set you up in de barber bizness. Most 
fathers-in-law not only want all dey hez got, 
but am willin’ to struggle fur another $20,- 
O00. 

‘**Doan’ sot down an’ figger dat fo’ taters, a 
loaf of bread, half a pound of meat, an’ a 
quart of applesass am goin’ to run you fora 
week. You will want all the salary you kin 
airn, an’ you had better look aroun’ an’ find 
somebody who will lend you a dollar now an’ 
then. 

‘Doan’ flatter yerselves dat all you hev got 
to do am to hug in de house an’ kiss ober de 
gate. You'll be hungry fur co’n beef an’ 
baked beans; your cloze will w’ar out; your 
flour and butter will waste away, an’ a bill fur 
two months’ rent will send a chill down yer 
back. De man or woman who specks dat 
mar’d life am a green an’ shady lane, lined 
wid orange blossoms on one side an’ $10 bills 


an’ find de rats leavin’ de place in disgust. 
‘*Think of dese things, Brudder Skinner. 


it takes five y'ars to git shet of some of ’em. 
Expeck about one day’s sunshine tur a week 
of cloudy weather. Reckon on house rent 
comin’ due de fust of ebery month an’ de 
cer an’ butcher keepin’ an eye out fur 
each Saturday night. It will amaze you 
de woodpile decedes an’ how de flour 
outen de bar'l so soon. 

‘**‘Doan’ walk into matrimony like a lobster 
into a box, but figger on whether de bait am 
wuth de risks. If you conclude to mar’y, you 
kin depend on dis club attendin’ de obsequies 
ina body, bringin’ along a bounteous supply 
of ham sandwiches. If you decide not to, it 
am probable dat you will soon be promoted to 
some posishun of trust an’ responsibility.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


you 
how 
gets 


Just as a lover had dropped on his knees, 
and began popping the question, a pet poodle, 
who thought the proceeding rather strange, 
made a dash for him. 

With remarkable nerve for a woman, the 
| girl reached over, seized the dog by the neck, 
| and, at the same time, calmly said : 

‘Goon, George, dear; I'm listenitg to 
what you are saying.”—(‘hicago Tribune. 


Johnnie, the other night, as he wrapped him- 
self around the parlor stove. 

‘“‘A luxury? Why, it is something we 
don’t really need, you know—a thing we can 
do without.” 

‘Well, then,” replied the logical youth, 
“what a luxury a mosquito-net must be in 
winter.” 


Mrs. Viraco Smrrn, (looking up in sur- 
prise from the newspaper:) ‘*Well, Mr. 
Smith, here’s a piece of news about our 
friend, Mr. Jones. It seems that he has got 
a divorce from his wife. Did you know any- 
thing about it ®” ; 

Mr. Smith, (moodily:) ‘*No; and I don't 
see what good his being divorced is going to 
do me.” 











Advertisements, 
Build Up 


HF human organism and get into condition to 

ward off the diseases which prevail at this season, 
YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 
Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition 
and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


i 
Vegetine. 

IT IS USED with marked success in obstinate 
cases of Chronic Diarrha@a. A gentleman who knows 
its value says: ‘I am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. It is a sure cure 
for Chronic Diarrhea.” 

REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure 
to develop it. Also, don’t furget that you can obtain 


certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. 


N.H.DOWNS 







TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION 





WARRANTED 





ed times without number by the time- 


ly use of Downs’ Elixir. 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. For sale by all dealers 
EENBY, JOHNSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Vt, 
ly7 


It will cure 
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BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
Purify the Blood. 
BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
Sound, Refreshing Sleep. 
BURDOCK BLOOD BITTERS 
That Tired, Weary Feeling. 


Sick Headache, 

Gents:—I have been subjec i 
Headache for years, and ee am Te 
vain, many advertised remedies and sev- 
eral physicians, butall to no purpose, At 
last I tried pu B. B. Bitters—without 
much faith, | admit—but to-day I can 
truly say, that after taking the third bottle, 
I have not suffered from it. I recommend 
it to all my friends; several have been 
Set Ba My little grandson was per. 
manently of Biliousness and Sick 

, which were so severe as to 
cause convulsions. They have all ceased 
he commenced the use of B.B.B. 
MRS. B.C. BODLE, ¢ 

















in the family, and the husband and wife find 
is hard work to feed 90 many mouths. Ata 


Orange, Luzerae County, Pa, 


road track and be run over by @ passenger 


s, with which the remaining 


And scored a splendid victory o’er every carping 
But snes thee her logic clear, and all her moods and 
Were lost upon my list’ning ear, and my enraptured 
For when she talked of botany, and leaves and grass | 


I only saw the roses red that mingled in her blushes. | 


went to | 


‘*I should like to spoke a few remarks to | 


three years, with a mild eye and a lilac neck- | 


it am de dooty of ebery young man who kin | 


on de odder, am gwine to wake up some day | 


You kin get a wite in about five minutes, but | 


gro- 


‘*Farner, what is a luxury?” asked little | 


| 
| 
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a|Pleasant, and cures as by Magic. 
Sold by Druggists & Medicine 
Dealers E very where. 


Price, 10, 35 and 75 cts. ¥ 


ki asmran We j 
PROPRIETORS, 4 


Ties 
«i 343 4th Ave. New Vork. / DAN) = 









ELIXIR 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IW GOLD. 
Never fails to relieve pain in from one to twe Titi ne 
utes with one thorough application, no matter hoy 
lent or excruciating the pain. ‘The r tic, be 
den, infirm, crippled, nefvous, neur etrated 
with disease may suffer. Elixir 
atsords instant ease. Ful! dite h every bot 
Sixty-two doses twenty-five cents. | 
6aie by ail FIRST CLASS DRUGGISTS. Made on!) 

¥ KINSMAN & €O., Apothecarics, 

343 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
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' THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
I teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ey, 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence w s devoted 


and for 


! 


ensinsively t= poultry. $1.50 per year. Both periodi 
cals to one address, $2. 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher 


seta" Hartford, Ct, 


Answer This if You Can. 


Is there a person living who ever saw a cas 
ague, biliousness, nervousness or neuralgia ‘ 
disease of the soamach, liver or kidneys that Hi 


| Bitters will not cure 


“My mother says Hop Bitters is the only 
that will keep her from severe attacks 
Ed. Osiwe Su 


of para 


and headache. 


“My little sickly, puny baby, was changed 
a great bouncing boy, and I was raised from 
bed by using Hop Bitters a short time.” 

A Youne M 


Le “No use to worry about any I 
or urinary trouble; especially” B: 
or Diabetes, as Hop Bitters neve 


where a cure is possible ! 





“I had severe attacks of 
“trouble; was unable to get ar 
tor to cure me until I used 
cured me in a short time. 


Q@ Unhealthy or inactive | 
“Bright’s disease, rheumatisn a1 
“other serious and fatal diseases 
vented with Hop Bitters” if ta 


“Ludington, Mich., Feb. 2 
Hop Bitters for four years, and tl 
cine that surpasses them for bhilious 
ney complaints, and all diseases 


malarial c imate. H. T. A 
‘““Monroe, Mich, Sept. 25th, 18; S 
been taking Hop Bitters for inflammat 


neys and bladder. It has “done for 1 
“physicians failed to do—cured me | 
“the Bitters seemed like magic to 


W. L. ¢ 

GEeNTs—Your Ilop Bitters have bee 
tome. I was laid up with typhoid fever f 
months, and could get no relief until I tried I 
Bitters. To those suffering from debility “ 
in feeble health, I cordially recomme 
STOETZEL, 638 Fulton St., Chicago, Il 

“Paralytic, nervous, tremulous old 
made perfectly quiet and sprightly by 
Bitters. 

a@—@- None genuine without a bunch of greet 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisor 
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KIDNEY-WORT? 
DOES q 
CURES OF hy 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 


with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name ‘ 
WONDERFUL 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, > 
Because it cleanses the system of th: I 








ous humors that develope in Kidney a 

nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, ( tipa 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatiam, Neural, Ner 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints 


t# SOLID PROOF OF THis. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 


By causing FREE ACTION of a crgans 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off diseas« 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of these ter »« 
have been quickly relieved, a ‘ 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DEY, SOLD HY DRIGGISTS, 

Dry can be sent by n 

WALLS, RICKARDSON & Co., I 

Send stamp for Diary A . 


HK IDNEY-WORTE 





ngton, Vt 


















NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE," 


ll r il f. 


is fully illustrated by 

Morse, of Holliston, M 

den vegetable, Asparagus, 

safe and radical cure for all K 
diseases. It is only after year 
rience that at last, feeling satisf 
powers, he has offered it to the 
Try once more and test its w 
Sold by all druggists. Ca 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq@., Proprietor, 


ton, Mass. WrHEKS & Porrer and Gro. C. Gon 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 
can be made eelling zg 
weful, everyda l ke, 
that people want 
THe Prories’ Cyclo 


DIA (210,000) Vols. sold. Ripraru’s UNITE! STA 
HISTORY (500,000 Vols. sold GASKELL’S COMPEN 
DIUM OF FORMS (213,000 Vols. sold Tun Por 
ATLAS (soon to be issued TREASURY OF Tuo 
MotTHkk, HOME and HEAVEN (New rik We 
—Historical and Actual! (about ready Ac 
men wanted. : 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 


52t50 70 Milk Street, opposite the P. O., Bost 


70 


tive 


New Scrap Pictures and 12 Hidden Name Ca 


10c. Sample Book 5 cts. L. JONES & CU, 
Nassau, N. Y. 18t 
HELP FURNISHED Mill, Farm Fami 
. ’ g and single hands a sp« 
cialty. With our contracts and the depressed ti 


Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, : 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says 


prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt 

Northampton, Mass §ztae 
Remepy FRE.—A victim of youthful imprudence 
causing Premature Decay, Nervons Debility, Lost 


anhood, &c., having tried in vain every known 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, 


which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 


52136 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 

A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 
Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or excesses 
A for every man, young, middle-aged and old 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the Author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guuranieed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
ice only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Illustrative sam 
Gold medal awarded the 


6 outs. Send now. 
uthor the National Medical Association, to the 
President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso 
slate officers of the Board the reader is respectfully re- 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will 
benefit all.—London Lancet. 


There is no member of society to whom The Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 


instructor or clergyman. —Argonan(. ; 
Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W- 
3 er, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., whe 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
tele nee Chronic and obstinate y ronwef that have 
cialty. Ge skill of other physicians EAL a spe- 
+ Such treated successfully, with- 

Out an instance of failure. 

Mention this paper, l¢ 
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